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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Session has ended with a Royal Speech, declaring 
in vigorous and truthful phrases that the war had been 
forced upon us by those who held lightly “ the liberties 
and covenants’’ which we regarded as “ sacred,’’ and 
pledging the country to “ vindicate’’ the cause which 
carried with it the ‘‘ future of civilization.’’ The two 
chief Acts which received the King’s assent were the 
Conscription Bill and the Trading with Enemies Bill. The 
former passed the House of Commons by 383 votes to 36. 
Sir John Simon upheld the right of resistance to the 
last, on the ground that the opposition in the country 
was a serious fact in our history, and that it must 
feel that it had support in Parliament. The debate in the 
Lords was almost featureless, save for Lord Lansdowne’s 
emphasis on the partial and fugitive character of the 
Bill, and a characteristically misleading speech from Lord 
Derby, who complained of the large number of exemp- 
tions granted by the tribunals, and named the figure of 
100,000, which he afterwards corrected. The fact is, we 
believe, that the Derby tribunals are cutting down the 
area of exemptions rather than enlarging it. The Bill 
passed with little criticism, neither Lord Morley nor 
Lord Courtney thinking it worth while to utter the 
reasoned opposition they feel. But Lord Weardale and 
Lord Russell represented the older Radicalism, which 
will never reconcile itself to conscription while it remains 
on the Statute Book. 








We describe elsewhere the Conference of the Labor 
Party at Bristol, but we may summarize its effect by 
saying that this important body has renewed the mandate 
which the Trade Congress gave the Government to prose- 
cute the war, that it has repeated and emphasized the 
overwhelming Labor vote against Conscription, that it 
has utterly condemned the Compulsion Act, but that by 
a very narrow majority it has abstained from action that 
might have led to an open revolt against it. This is very 
moderate and prudent conduct. It has also by a large 
vote allowed Mr. Henderson and his colleagues to remain 
in the Government, but after the vote on the Act for 
whose success he is largely responsible, he can retain 
little moral authority to speak for Labor there. 
Those decisions in no way represent the anti-war 
feeling of the I.L.P., whose case against Conscrip- 
tion was embarrassed by its earlier failure to support 
the voluntary system. It is the unchanged verdict of 
Labor on a measure whose right of existence depended 
solely on its ability to content, not merely a majority, but 
the general sense of the country. 


* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey’s vindication on Wednesday of his 
policy towards neutrals was, to our thinking, the most 
persuasive and convincing defence which the Foreign 
Office has made of any of its activities in this war. It 
ought, if it is widely spread, to exert a salutary influence 
in neutral countries, and it has crushed and discredited 
once for all the reckless and ignorant criticism of the 
blockade. The speech, with the Memorandum issued on 
the previous day, leaves nothing standing of those 
alarming figures. The “ Morning Post’s’’ case can 
be dismissed in a sentence. It took from the United 
States statistics of exports the total figures applicable 
to Europe generally, and palmed them off as the figures 
of exports to Holland and Scandinavia only. They actually 
included exports to France, Russia, Italy, Spain, the 
Balkans, and Greece. They also included goods which 
left America but were stopped by our Prize Courts, and 
large consignments of food which went to provision 
the population of Belgium. The true figures show that 
neither Holland nor the Scandinavian countries have 
imported an abnormal quantity of any essential article 
except cotton, and their imports of cotton have become 
normal since May. The “ Daily Mail’s’’ Danish figures, 
though unofficial, were less flagrantly deceptive, but they 
were compiled by a gentleman who added 100 to all his 
percentages, and made no allowance for goods returned 
by arrangement to our ports or warehoused in Denmark 
till the end of the war. The blockade has, in short, been 
far more effective than most of us supposed. 


* x * 


Arter disposing very quietly of these mendacious 
figures, Sir Edward Grey went on to expound the general 
principles on which he had acted. The problem for him 
was ‘‘ to retain the goodwill of neutrals,’’ remembering, 
what all his critics forgot, that ‘‘ you have no right to 
make neutrals suffer.’’ A disregard of that principle 
might have ended the war quickly—by uniting all the 
neutrals to oppose us. He could not see how the declara- 
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tion of an old-fashioned blockade would have eased the 
tension, for it would have given the right which we have 
foregone, to confiscate ships and cargoes. What we 
cannot forego, however, is the right to stop trade with 
the enemy, even when it goes through neutral countries. 
He drew an effective contrast between the leniency and 
humanity of our policy, and the conduct of Germany in 
sinking even neutral ships without warning or search. 
He also recalled the often forgotten fact, that our inter- 
ference with imports of food to Germany begaf only 
after Germany had taken to sinking neutral ships carry- 
ing food to our own ports. A singularly convincing 
speech concluded with a firm proclamation of the Govern- 
ment’s resolve to proceed with the war against a Power 
which had rejected every offer of a peaceful settlement, 
‘so that there shall not be this sort of militarism in 
4 ”? 

Europe again. M " 

Tue principles of Swedish neutrality were discussed 
in the Riksdag at its opening on Monday. There was no 
open expression of the “ Activist ’’ tendency, rife in the 
Court and among the Conservative landed class, which 
desires war at Germany’s side against Russia. A sharp 
cleavage did, however, reveal itself between the Liberals 
and Socialists on the one hand, who desire a passive 
neutrality and welcome compromise on the difficult 
details of the blockade, and the Conservatives on the 
other, who ask for an “active neutrality,” and the 
uncompromising assertion of Swedish rights. The 
Prime Minister in his reply seemed to lean to this latter 
school. Concessions, he thought, involved some 
, departure from real neutrality, and might leave Sweden 
after the war in a painful position of economic and 
political dependence. It is not quite clear how the 
Swedish prohibition of the export of wood pulp should 
be regarded. Mr. Branting spoke of it as a measure of 
mere reprisal, and he clearly is anxious lest Sweden 
should drift into war. An official reference to Sweden’s 
lack of coal suggests another interpretation. Has she 
cut off our supplies of pulp in order to induce us to 
furnish her with fuel? A compromise would have seemed 
easy had not Mr. Hammarskjéld expressly repudiated 
any policy of compromises. 

* * * 

THE war this week has been full of riddles. There 
is the position of Kut, about which so much preventable 
confusion has been allowed to circulate. There is the 
mystery of Montenegro’s position. And, lastly, there 
are the numerous outbreaks of Germans on the Western 
front, attacks made with obvious vigor and apparently 
in force. These last may be resolved into the operations 
in the Artois and against the Yser, though there has 
been a liveliness over almost the whole front. The first 
consisted of a violent bombardment, followed by an attack 
against a section of the trenches west of the Arras-Lens 
road, about Neuville St. Vaast. Here an advanced 
trench forming a salient was taken from the French 
and retained against the counter-attacks. It was only 
bought by a big outlay in German lives. On Monday 
the attack was renewed on a front of about 1,200 yards 
in the same district, and the Germans were able to occupy 
the crater of an exploded mine. The following day they 
were turned out of it, but succeeded in gaining possession 
of a few other craters. The attacks have since been 
renewed, but there has been no material change in 
position. 

* * * 

Tue Yser front was the scene of a very violent 
bombardment. The attack, which was directed towards 
the mouth of the river, was preceded by a storm of 20,000 
shells; and the Germans, leaving their trenches, 











attempted to gain the first French line. They were able 
to enter the trenches at only one or two points, and were 
speedily ejected from these. The remaining enemy forces 
were unable to advance owing to the accurate and heavy 
artillery fire. These various local attacks are fair 
indications of the state of feeling in Germany with regard 
to a possible Allied offensive. Reliable German opinion 
tends to regard the recent local Allied operations on the 
Yser front, near Lens and Frelinghien, as preludes to a 
great movement, and it must be the correct tactics 
of the Germans to anticipate it so far as they can. In 
the degree that they succeed, by local attacks at various 
points, in dispersing the Allied concentrations against 
special areas, they rob these of their power, and improve 
their own chances of success in repelling a general attack. 
* * * 


THE position at Kut is still mysterious, though it is 
hard to believe that it need be so. General Townshend’s 
force is surrounded, but it has been stated that he 
is in no want of supplies. The enemy is reported to have 
fallen back from the land side of Kut to a position 
about a mile to the north. But the situation has 
one ominous side. Whereas on Monday it was 
reported that the relief force was seven miles from 
Kut, it is now admitted—since the publication of the 
Turkish reports—that our troops are still twenty-three 
miles from the besieged force. There is no need to be 
disturbed by the exuberance of the Turkish accounts of 
our casualties. But it is bad that the exact position 
of the relief force should be left to a deduction of the 
India Office, a deduction which proved to be wholly mis- 
leading and wrong. The advance is being stubbornly 
contested, and the question arises whether the reinforce- 
ments are adequate. 

* * * 


THERE is a suggestion of the grand manner 
in the Russian handling of the situation on the 
Caucasus and in Persia. For once there seems to be 
some suspicion of correlation in our plans. The Russians 
are pressing on towards the fortress of Erzerum, which 
is now under their guns. They are established north and 
south of Lake Van. Their right wing in Persia rests 
upon the Turkish frontier south-west of Lake Urmia, 
and their left has taken Sultanabad. The section, in 
between, on the Hamadan-Baghdad road, seems to have 
given way a little, for Kangawar is now reported in 
Turkish hands. But the total effect is that of a vast 
sweeping movement, which must have its result upon the 
situation south of Baghdad. ‘The Turkish forces are 
limited, and they cannot be everywhere. They must, 
for the reasons which weigh most with them, attempt to 
stem the Allied advance, and there lies the chief hope of 
Kut, as well as of the waterway of the Suez Canal. 

m * ¥* 


Tue position of Montenegro is still cloudy. King 
Nicholas has been reported (and interviewed) in Lyons, 
and at the same time there was said to be fighting in 
Montenegro. It is clear that the country is being over- 
run after his desertion of it, and the latest reports state 
that peace has been signed between the Montenegrins 
and the enemy. Some, however, are evidently holding 
out, and hoping to escape to join tha Allies. The 
Austrians have occupied Scutari, and are said to be in 
possession even of San Giovanni di Medua. If this be the 
case, an unpleasant situation is at once created for the 
Italians. Their forces at Durazzo and Valona must 
look to fight for their position, and the situa- 
tion is complicated by the presence of the Bulgars at 
Elbassan. The whole Albanian question has reached the 
critical point, and calls for firm handling. 





———— 
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Tue Senussi who attacked a British force on the 
North-Western frontier of Egypt on Christmas Day have 
again been encountered, and this time in greater force. 
They were located by aeroplanes, some 4,500 strong, and 
General Wallace’s force moved out last Saturday in two 
columns to engage them. On Sunday morning they came 
into contact with the enemy, who manceuvred to 
surround the British troops. They were vigorously 
attacked, and after two hours’ fighting were repulsed, 
and driven rapidly westwards. The camp was occupied 
and burned. General Wallace reports that the enemy were 
well handled, and were provided with three or four guns 
and some machine-guns. Our casualties were 10 British 
and Dominion troops and 18 Indians killed, and 274 of all 
ranks wounded. The enemy casualties were estimated at 
about double this number. The engagement took place 
in a rainstorm, which made the ground heavy and 
stopped successful pursuit. It should not be a difficult 
problem to deal with these unstable groups of the 
Senussi ; but the fact that they return to the attack shows 
that they have not yet been thoroughly punished. 

* * * 

THE war in the air, which waxes and wanes but 
never ceases on the Western front, has been carried to 
our own shores by three small aeroplane raids on the 
Kent coast. The first occurred in the bright moonlight 
of Sunday morning. An aeroplane dropped nine bombs 
in rapid succession and then steered seawards. Some fires 
were. caused, but no military damage was done. There 
were, however, seven casualties, including one man killed. 
Two enemy seaplanes followed up this attack by visiting 
the same area shortly after noon of the same day; but 
they were driven off before they had caused any damage. 
The following day, towards sunset, a German aeroplane 
passed over Dover, but was also chased away. These 
raids are a sufliciently pointed reply to Mr. Tennant’s 
suggestion that the enemy are afraid to venture over our 
lines. They were of little importance, but may be taken 


as the almost certain prelude to more formidable raids 
later on. 


* * * 


Mr. Runciman has opened the policy of cutting 
down the less necessary or more luxurious imports, so as 
to release transports for service to ourselves and our 
Allies, with a drastic act. He proposes to cut down the 
import of pulp for paper (about the second bulkiest 
form of our imports). Our plan will be one of 
“rationing ’’ the paper-users of the country, according 
to their needs, each being allowed about 60 per cent. of 
his present supply. To be quite fair, regard will have 
to be had to existing stocks, and the only possible method 
of distribution will be through a State Commission, the 
Government regarding itself as the sole importer. This, 
we imagine, will be set up. In course of time the cutting 
down of pulp is to be followed by a restriction of wood 
for furniture, tobacco, and fruits. Mr. Runciman is 
chiefly concerned, we suppose, in saving space, but the 
economic effects of the regulation will be to assist the 
great saving campaign on which we must all enter. The 
first saving will be on what Tolstoy called the “ dissipa- 
tion ’’ of newspaper reading. 

* * * 

Tue curious Mile End contest has given Mr. 
Brookes, the Coalition candidate, a majority of only 
376 against Mr. Pemberton Billing, the airman, whose 
single plank was a general declaration that the Govern- 
ment plans were unequal to protecting London against 
air raids. Mr. Billing knows his business, but he was 
naturally unable to indicate the change of plan which 








he would initiate if he were Minister of the Air. But it 
is significant that on this declaration alone he came so 
near victory. The Coalition used its joint local forces 
against him, and Mr. Balfour wrote a letter suggesting 
that it was criminal to hint that the safety of the West 
End was closer to the Government’s heart than that of 
the East. Doubtless; but it is not so obvious that the 
East End need have suffered so severely had the Govern- 
ment contrived an adaptation of the plans which have 
kept Paris safe. 
* * * 

In a series of interviews in the American ‘‘ Out- 
look,’’ the leaders of the German Anti-War Socialists 
apologize for the ineffectiveness of the party’s attitude 
on the war. They lay stress, fairly enough we dare say, 
on the impossibility of doing anything under a rigid 
censorship in a state of martial law while two millions 
of their followers are under arms. ‘Their mood is 
evidently one of extreme depression and reserve. Further 
light on the rift in the party can be gleaned from recent 
numbers of the ‘‘ Vorwirts.’’ It evidently goes much 
deeper than pro-war and anti-war opinions. Herr Ruhle, 
Liebknecht’s lieutenant, declares that it had been inevit- 
able for many years, that the “ revisionists ’’ who wish 
to drop the whole cargo of revolutionary theory had for 
long been able to paralyze the party, and that the war 
has merely hastened their evolution into an opportunist, 
patriotic Labor Party, neither international nor Marxist. 
A trade union leader, Herr Winnig, in the other camp, 
takes the same view, denounces the barrenness of the 
revolutionary policy, and declares that the trade unions 
will break away and follow a purely Labor policy unless 
the minority is expelled. The broad fact seems to be 
that the anti-war Socialists are, with the notable 
exception of Herr Bernstein, revolutionaries, and that 
the revisionists have revised their international creed as 
well as their notions of tactics. But when peace comes, 
it is quite conceivable that the masses will be in a revolu- 
tionary mood, and will turn to the minority. 

* - * 

WE read with much surprise a leaflet in favor of 
the Conscription Bill issued by the 
Recruiting Committee. 


Parliamentary 
This Committee was a body 
instituted to promote voluntary, not forced, soldiering, 
but, like the single men, it seems to have been impressed 
in the new service. We understand still less an ex- 
tract from Mr. Henderson’s speech on the second reading 
of the Bill, in which he says that he supports the measure 
because it does not, in the circumstances, violate any 
“ principle’? to which he is “attached.’’ The Bill 
establishes the principle of forced military service. Are 
we to understand that Mr. Henderson was always a 
Conscriptionist? If so, some of his colleagues were not 
less mistaken about him than the Labor Party and the 
world in general. It is equally astonishing to -find 
Mr. Henderson at the Labor Conference, supporting a 
resolution which he described as “ stating his views,’’ and 
which opposed compulsory service, and declared that the 
Government lacked a “warrant’’ to introduce “so 
momentous a proposal.’’ What, then, are Mr. Hender- 
“ principles ’’? In the speech quoted in the leaflet 
he also approves the Bill because, he says, “I see in it none 
of the insidious menaces to industrial freedom of which 
we hear so much.” This was on the second reading. 
But the Prime Minister saw these menaces, and pro- 
posed to remove them in Committee. The middle-class 
statesman, therefore, was alive to a peril te Labor to 
which his Labor colleague was indifferent. In our 
experience of representative statesmauship we do not 
remember a more complete abnegation of trust. 


son’s 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 


“Where men are not acquainted with each others’ 
principles nor experienced in each others’ talents, nor at 
all practised in their mutual] habitudes and dispositions 
by joint efforts in business; no personal confidence, no 
friendship, no common interest subsisting between 
them, it is evidently impossible that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy.” 
—Burke’s “ Present Discontents.” 


We are glad to note that the opponents of the Con- 
scription Act in the House of Commons, rejecting the 
counsels of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” have maintained 
their resistance up to the final stage of that measure. 
There are two classes of political workers and thinkers— 
those who find in the graver emergencies of life an excuse 
for abandoning their principles and adopting others, and 
those who cling to them all the closer. The one class 
asks for no guidance from the other, for the two belong 
to different worlds. But, apart from principles, the 
minority had an excellent practical motive for standing 
to their guns. For the vote on the third reading of the 
Bill completes the testimony of the divisions that at no 
stage has it secured the support of the majority of the 
Parliamentary Party which seated Mr. Asquith in 
power. On the first reading, 155 Liberal and Labor 
members voted for the Bill, while 224 Liberal, Labor, 
and Irish members voted against it or abstained. On 
the second reading, 181 supporters of Mr. Asquith voted 
for the Bill and 201 voted against it or abstained. On 
the third reading, 156 Liberal, Nationalist, Irish, and 
Labor men voted for the Bill, while 226 resisted 
it or abstained from voting. Nor is this all. The list of 
voters for the Bill includes many members to whom its 
principles were entirely repugnant, and whose decision 
was governed by the fear of a harsher measure following 
the rejection of the limited Bill, or of a General Election 
affirming the principle of conscription, and seating in 
power, not a divided and half-resolute Administration, 
but a whole-hearted conscriptionist Government. There 
never has been an ex animo Liberal vote for the Bill, or 
anything approaching the real “consent ’’ for which the 
Prime Minister stipulated. How could there be? Not 
all men are either fit or willing to be soldiers, but the 
generous spirit which called the nation to arms when 
State liberty was trampled down in Belgium is essentially 
the same as that which sustained the voluntary 
system, and would have sustained it to the end 
There has 
been no national choice of forced service, any 
more than there has been proof of the alleged necessity 
for adopting it. The resort to it is part of the 
same political movement as brought about the Coali- 
tion, and every step of it, as of the earlier 
enterprise, has been marked by intrigue and mancuvre. 
We record as a final mark of discredit the issue of a 
leaflet in favor of the Bill, published in the name of the 
We find no 
excuse, in honor or even average political custom, for 
using this body, formed for the purpose of maintaining 


had our rulers given it a fair chance. 


Parliamentary Recruiting Committee. 
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the voluntary system, and joined by strong supporters of 
that method for that purpose above all others, as a means 
of securing its defeat and betrayal. 

Thus the voluntarist has found himself met at every 
pass with an evasion of his claim. He is met with the 
plea of military necessity, but he receives no answer to 
Sir John Simon’s challenge that this necessity can only 
arise on proof of the failure of the Derby appeal to bring 
in all but a negligible body of single volunteers. He asks 
for a definition of the supposed need, and the proportions 
in which the Government propose to satisfy the threefold 
call for industrial, military, and financial aid to the war. 
At this moment the spring campaign is before us, and 
the call of our Allies for men and munitions is, pre- 
sumably, most urgent. Again, no answer is vouchsafed 
to his request, though no answer, or a wrong answer, may 
bring down the Alliance before victory is won; 
no policy is stated, though want of policy has 
been our grand error in this war. The Volun- 
tarist implores the Prime Minister to remember 
the governing condition of preserving unity, of carry- 
ing the nation with him in a fair partnership of 
effort and sacrifice. He points to the dissident 
bodies, their strength and representative character—the 
special Trade Union Congress, the Miners’ Confedera- 
tion, the National Union of Railwaymen, the War 
Workers’ National Committee, the Welsh Miners and 
the Clyde Workers, the Trades and Labor Councils, and 
now the Labor Party’s Conference—great associa- 
tions of workmen who have been rich contributors 
of blood and toil to the war. The effort chiefly 
made is to meet these dissentients with a fait 
accompli, to rely on submission rather than consent. 
Never has this Bill received the willing and gracious 
surrender to reason which represents the real triumph 
of State policy. 

That the Bill is somewhat ameliorated we may to 
an extent concede. The direct power of compulsion by a 
single employer is gone. But there remains the weapon 
of a general employers’ power to keep labor in bounds 
through the consciousness of the discontented workman 
that sooner or later, if he loses his employment and does 
not regain it within a specified time, he must be shep- 
herded into the Army. Where, as in the case of a miner, 
the chance of alternative employment is not great, 
or the federation of masters is close and its under- 
standing perfect, the workmen are obviously under 
control. The full alternative of freedom is withdrawn. 
The disgruntled or the agitator is in a pen, and the 
amendments seem to us only to make the encirclement 
somewhat wider than before. The State may not directly 
mean this—Mr. Asquith, we are sure, does not mean it— 
but indirectly it ‘‘ intends’’ it. Even under the Derby 
scheme, industrial compulsion has come into force. We 
hear, for example, of several cases of young men who 
have been attested as applicants for military service, 
and, on being rejected on medical grounds, have been 
refused exemption by the tribunals, and ordered to do 
clerical work. Well, this is industrial compulsion. 
Under a voluntary system, men are already being forced 
into service which they never undertook. What is 
likely to happen under a scheme of avowed conscription, 
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in which workers of a certain class pass from time to time 
under the surveillance of its tribunals? 

Since the war broke out, therefore, the moral 
relation between the Government and the people has 
changed. More and more, the former power acts as a 
coercive instrument; less and less are the latter taken 
into the confidence of the ruling classes. We have 
warned the authorities over and over again of the conse- 
quences of this refusal to treat the nation as one ; and its 
consequences become apparent now that Parliament, the 
press, and the common liberties of speech and action 
become more and more subject to a Coalition which in 
itself represents not a force of convictions, but a bond 
of convenience between men devoid of common principles 
and habits of thought. The most ancient rights dis- 
appear, unmarked and uncriticized. A fiat of the 
military power can now throw a British subject into 
prison and keep him there without trial. 
in a violently agitated 
suppressed and forbidden to reappear because it told 
the truth about a Minister’s speech in terms too rough 
to please his ear. The censorship sits on the press, and 
partly represses, partly cajoles it. 

Above these coercive acts 
from 


A newspaper 


industrial centre can be 


sits a Government 


removed criticism by the simple process 
of absorbing one set of critics and disarming another. 
In this unequal household the real mistress is 
reaction. Liberalism is the hewer of wood and the 
One after another of its principles is 


‘‘Morning Post,’’ fresh from its 


drawer of water. 
held up; the 
triumph over free service, calls for the amendment 
of the party truce, and a surrender of Free Trade, not 
to the exigencies of our tremendous struggle against 
Germany, but as an after-war policy, designed 
to secure the State endowment of a selected body 
of manufacturers. All that is pretended as a reason 
why the dwindling and morally defeated Liberal 
section of the Cabinet should remain is that it sustains 
a unity that its opponents do not scruple to violate, 
and that by some kind of moral pressure it prevents 
the reactionists from reaping the full fruits of its own 
weakness. All the while the true character of the nation 
is being undermined or under-valued. This is a war for 
liberty, a conception amply realized by millions of 
our manhood in the most splendid period of the struggle. 
But liberty must count for less and less under a scheme 
of operations and policy in which the military are put 
in absolute control of the situation, their extreme 
demands granted without question, and the plea of 
Liberal Ministers for a more rationa] and balanced view of 
our triple responsibilities to the Alliance either denied 
or evaded. Parliament has no more vigor or power of 
criticism of these vital decisions and tendencies than the 
timid and emasculated press. Reserves, silences, there 
should be at such an hour, but not an almost total 
abnegation of thought and imaginative feeling about the 
war and its management, purpose, and end. For we do 
not observe that the war prospers under such govern- 
ance; and we are convinced that vigor of action will 
return to British arms only when truth and independence 
of criticism are restored to the British nation. 





SIR EDWARD GREY’S TRIUMPH. 


“You have no right to say that the British Prize 

Court is to be the neck of the bottle through which all 

trade has to pass. If we had gone, or attempted to go, 

as far as that, I think the war might possibly be over, 
because the whole world would have risen against us, 
and we, and our Allies too, would have collapsed under 
the gereral resentment of the whole world.”—Sm 

Epwarp Grey, in the House of Commons, January 26th, 

1916. 

Rarety has so carefully worked an organized attack 
so completely collapsed in face of realities as the 
attack which Sir Edward Grey swept out of existence 
last Wednesday. There was danger of but partial success, 
because it was from the nature of things impossible to 
tell the whole truth. The extremely delicate relationships 
between this country and certain foreign countries over 
the blockade question, the fact that we have been com- 
pelled to extend the law (against American and other 
protests) beyond all previously recognized principles 
because we are confronted with a new situation, and the 
diplomatic procedure, irritations, and possible ultimatums 
which have accompanied such extensions, are known only 
to the Government. Itsopponents havetaken up two lines 
of criticism with regard to neutrals. The one is that if we 
frighten them enough they will abandon the effort to 
maintain their rights, and perhaps love us all the more 
for showing our strength. This is Prussian Militarism 
turned into British Navalism, a treatment of Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark in exactly the same fashion as 
Germany set out to treat Belgium ; a proclamation that 
Might is Right, and to hell with the weak. The other 
line is the more breezy line of Lord Charles Beresford 
and similar skilled diplomats :—‘‘ Evidence—what do we 
want with evidence in war time? ‘ Let ’em all come.’ 
Fight if necessary the whole civilized world, and sink all 
ships which do not fly the British flag or those of our 
Allies. Stop all neutral trade except British trade, and 
damn the consequences.”’ 

Sir Edward Grey has saved us from these two night- 
mares of dishonor and defeat. He has saved us by his 
steadfast adherence to liberal policy in regard to non- 
combatants, by refusing to pick a quarrel with any weak, 
small nation, just because it is weak and small. And he 
has saved us by an ingenious policy of blockades and agree- 
ments, ever more successful in destroying German trade 
while doing as little injury to neutrals as possible. He has 
been helped indeed by the errors of his opponents in their 
campaign against him. The “ figures ’’ provided by two 
newspapers—the ‘‘ Morning Post’’ and the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail ’’—disturbed the minds of many people as 
to whether as a matter of fact the British Navy was 
effecting any blockade at all. The figures were torn 
to pieces by a communiqué of the War Trade Committee 
issued on Wednesday. The ‘ Morning Post’’ was 
revealed as assuming that the American export figures to 
neutrals dealt entirely with the Scandinavian countries, 
and of accusing the Government of conniving in the 
German Army fighting in American boots which the 
Foreign Office had prevented the Navy from seizing. 
It appears that the bulk of these boots have gone 
to Italy and Russia, and that if we had seized 
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them in transit, our Allies would have had so many 
less with which to equip their soldiers. It accuses 
—it even takes as a “test case’’—the increased 
exportation of American wheat and flour to ‘‘ neutrals ’’ 
as being an exportation through neutrals into Germany. 
The facts are found to be that owing to the closing of the 
Black Sea ports, the bulk of this exportation has gone 
to Spain, Greece, and the Mediterranean neutrals ; that a 
considerable proportion of the remainder has supplied 
Belgium with the bare necessities of life under the 
American Commission ; and that the small and limited 
extra supply to Scandinavia and Holland is no more than 
these countries might naturally be expected to absorb, 
with their armies mobilized and their whole condition of 
life changed. In the case of wheat-flour, again, for 
example, it is shown that the figures alleged to be im- 
ported into Germany actually include exports to France 
and Italy—our Allies. And so on through all. In the 
case of meat, we have had diplomatic difficulties with 
America for seizing the meat-packers’ produce and 
retaining it here, while at the same time the amount we 
have seized is calculated as passing through neutrals into 
German ports! The same is true of all cargoes arrested 
here and sold. Rarely has there been so complete an 
exposure of newspaper inaccuracy. 

Apart from this particular campaign, the Foreign 
Secretary is able to show us much that is reassuring in 
the reduction of the enemy by exhaustion of supply. He 
readily recognizes that there is “leakage.’’ Leakage 
occurs—even substantial leakage—in every “ blockade.” 
There has probably been less leakage here than in any 
blockade recorded in history. He has been accused of 
interfering with the naval action—accused in some papers 
in long imaginary articles of the way in which our gallant 
sailors in the winter storms arrest ships bearing goods 
destined to go through neutrals into Germany, 
bring them into British ports, and are immediately told 
to release them by the Foreign Office. He has been 
able to show, with Mr. Balfour’s endorsement, that the 
Foreign Office never interferes with the Naval decisions, 
and that the widespread circulation of this libel is 
discouraging and disheartening the efforts of the Fleet. 
He has indicated how vitally we might be affected by 
“reprisals’’ on the part of many neutrals, who, by 
prohibiting many exports vital to our Munitions Depart- 
ment could do far more injury to us than any advantage 
to be gained by attack on their German trade, even if it 
existed in anything like the amount assumed in the 
popular controversy. Further difficulties were lightly 
indicated by Lord Robert Cecil when he asserted that 
there are “ many ways in which we may lose the war,”’ 
and stated that he would be glad to discuss in private with 
any members what he meant by this cryptic sentence. 

Beyond all the bed-rock fact remains that, as all 
testimony shows, Germany, so far from fattening cheer- 
fully on the imported foodstuffs of neutrals, is feeling 
an ever-increasing strangulation. Bread tickets have 
been reduced, instead of increased, as promised. The 
supply of potatoes has proved to be inadequate. The 
poor are fighting for fatty substances and all those 
varieties of food which are supposed to be allowed by the 








Foreign Office freely to be transmitted through neutrals 
into Germany. These are hard truths, not loose 
statistics. They are operating with cumulative 
stringency. The blockade of Germany will ultimately 
decide the victory of the Great Alliance. It will be a 
triumph of diplomacy and Liberal principles if this be 
achieved without having left a legacy—damnosa hereditas 
—of indignation and permanent estrangement amongst 
all the neutral nations of the world against the abuse of 
our terrific and triumphant sea-power. 

One word more. The agitation for military com- 
pulsion in many respects resembled the agitation against 
the present Naval blockade. We are not going to take 
an unqualified objection to criticism, even to rash and 
ill-informed criticism. But one purpose of these move- 
ments was quite clear. The first was aimed at the 
destruction of Mr. Asquith, the second of Sir Edward 
Grey. In the first case the Government surrendered to 
the agitation almost without a struggle. In the second 
case they fought and utterly discomfited their assailants. 
There was an appeal to sentiment and passion. 
Placards such as “One Million Slackers’’ were 
paralleled by “ Foreign Office Feeds Germany.’’ An 
imposing array of “ statistics’’ in the Derby Report— 
statistics which proved to be mere guesses and “ estimates,”’ 
upon whose “evidence’’ you could not hang a cat—was 
used to overthrow British liberties in the first attack. 
In the second, evidence of “spell binders,’ sent to 
Denmark and other countries, who could neither add, 
substract, nor divide, and who found only what they were 
sent to discover, were supplemented by figures tele- 
graphed from America, hailed as “amazing,” and 
“ astonishing,” and interpreted as proving that the boots 
on which the Italian soldier has fought, or the corn which 
Spain hadan unchallengeable right to consume, have been 
poured into Germany by the Foreign Office, which delibe- 
rately prevented the Navy from doing its duty. In each 
case there was a greater question for the Government to 
decide behind the outward show—in the case of com- 
pulsion, the effect on the working people of England and 
Scotland, in the case of blockade the effect on neutrals. 
In the latter case the Foreign Office has shown courage, 
determination, and ability. The figures and facts of the 
wreckers were first torn to pieces in the most relentless 
analysis of fudge and fancy ever issued by a Government 
department. Then, in the House of Commons debate— 
in which Sir Edward Grey was to “ fall’’ if he did not 
immediately asknowledge his sins and alter his policy— 
the defence was so complete, the sense of tremendous issues 
involved so unanswerable, that the case against the 
Foreign Office ceased to exist. If ‘a Minister, as 
intimate with democracy as the Foreign Secretary is 
with neutral opinion, had subjected the Derby figures 
to the same expert criticism as Sir Edward 
Grey subjected the figures of German imports, and 
if such a Minister had personally appealed in the name 
of the unity of the nation for the maintenance of the 
voluntary system with the same force as Sir Edward 
Grey appealed for the maintenance of international 
justice, a similar result might have ensued. England 
would have retained her liberty and her unity. 
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The working people would have responded of their free 
will to all requests made to them, if made in the spirit 
And the nation 
would have emerged from this war, not only as the 


of Sir Edward Grey’s closing words. 


defender of the rights of small peoples, and respecting 
solemn treaties made for their protection, but also, amid 
the rejoicing of all its children, united, victorious, and 
free. 





THE NECESSITY OF PERSPECTIVE. 


THERE is a distinct danger that, with half-a-dozen 
campaigns upon our hands, our attention should be 
absorbed by one or other, as each comes into the lime- 
light. Dispersion of force means dispersion of interest, 
and wé are apt to be thrilled and enthralled by events 
which are as little on the plane of this war and as much 
on the plane of the mid-Victorian era as the Crimean 
War. If we lived under a purely autocratic régime, no 
great harm would be done if we tended to be more 
impressed with the Cameroon campaign than with the 
French. But as we are the constituents of a democracy 
whose leaders have no higher conception of their réle 
than the satisfaction of whomsoever makes the most noise, 
such a preoccupation with comparatively trivial cam- 
paigns threatens to be a real peril. When Serbia was 
first threatened, we might have decided to hold the line 
of the Danube. But the motives which months later 
decided us to send a force to Salonika were sound 
neither on the political nor on the military side. 
Salonika is not the best winter quarters that could have 
been chosen; but there our force remains immobilizing 
itself instead of the enemy, when it might be of immense 
service elsewhere. 
Albania, and the Bulgars, who probably cannot be used 
elsewhere, can, at any rate, raise a wall to hedge us in 
at the base we have chosen. Meanwhile, the Danube 
flows along undismayed by this formidable threat of our 
amateur strategists, Vienna is undisturbed, and the 
Kaiser plays the apparition in shining armor with no 


Austria-Hungary advances through 


trace of a shadow from Salonika to dim it. 

We have also a large force immobilized in Egypt. 
Of course, it would have been folly to leave Egypt un- 
defended in face of an immediate threat, and an army 
corps too many is better than a thousand men too few, 
in case of attack. Granted the futile bungling which 
held the Dardanelles in its hands only to lose them again, 
granted the careless drifting which allowed the Germans 
to strike where they would during the whole of last year, 
we have only the German ignorance of Russia to thank 
that Egypt has not fallen. If Germany, instead of 
chasing a dream from the Bzura to the Pripet, had 
struck through Serbia last April and so on to Egypt, 
with memories of how the Gallipoli campaign was con- 
ducted, we can feel little assurance that the canal would 
not now be in German hands. 
and we have been turning the other cheek for seventeen 


We are a patient race, 


months. 
There is also a campaign in Mesopotamia. Up to 
the present no one has discovered a feasible motive for it. 


Of course, it is clear that in warfare it is good to strike 


‘Anglo-Persian Oil 





the enemy anywhere, and to strike him as hard as one 
can. This is precisely what the Germans are doing, and 
they are playing the game quite correctly. Without risk- 
ing much themselves, they are instigating others to 
attack us wherever they think they can detect a weakness. 
In Europe they hold the advantage in the positional 
warfare into which we have drifted. It is, therefore, cor- 
rect strategy for them to allow us to waste our force 
against their defensive lines while they distract and 
disperse us by blows everywhere else. But the case for us 
is far different. While we hold the position of disad- 
vantage with regard to the main German forces, it is 
futile to strike only against Germany’s allies, unless we 
wish the war to be merely a naval victory or a stalemate. 
We had a clear and legitimate objective in going to the 
Persian Gulf. We had to defend the oil pipe line of the 
This carried us to 
Abbadan, let us say; or, with a generous interpretation 
of military needs, to Kurna. But Kurna, which 
gave the British complete control of the delta and the 
head waters of the Persian Gulf, was taken by Sir Arthur 
Barrett almost thirteen months ago. Any advance 
farther into Mesopotamia must have beer inspired by 
other motives. These were, apparently, in part military 
—the attraction of the Turkish forces at Mosul—but 
chiefly political. We seem to have been anxious not to 
be too late in staking our claim on the dismembered 
Turkish Empire of the future. But what risks to run! 
When General Townshend was near Baghdad, he found 
he had attracted more force than he wished, and it is a 
grave question at this moment whether we are not still 
heavily outnumbered before Kut. To have been misled 
by facile victories near the Persian Gulf to the extent 
that we venture a handful of troops some 400 miles from 
reinforcements, to have so underestimated our enemy 
that, when so gravely checked, we did not even send the 
traditional overwhelming expedition, but gamble both 
in the original force and in the reinforcements, these are 
the price of our policy of many campaigns undertaken on 
mixed and unconvincing motives. 

We are-thrilled by the adventures of these and our 
other forces, and we tend to forget that there is a cam- 
paign in hand which had to be undertaken, and which 
holds the fate of Serbia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the 
rest in its course. On the Western Front there was no 
question that we must fight. Having entered the war 
against Germany, we had to send an expeditionary force 
to France or Belgium. It was there the main blow of 
Germany must fall. It was there the bulk of the German 
forces must remain until they achieved a victory or were 
defeated. It was there, in fine, that the main German 
armies would lie, and, on the soundest military policy, 
we were bound to combat and defeat those armies. Every 
motive of policy and military theory pointed unerringly 
to that one position. There is an accumulation of mili- 
tary literature pointing the necessity of concentration 
against the centre of gravity of the enemy’s position, the 
place where his chief forces lie. There is a vast literature 
of military theory and of the history of lost campaigns 
which points the peril of dispersion of force. There is, 
finally, a growing literature emphasizing the unimportance 
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of blows on secondary fronts. Indeed, these points hardly 
need laboring. Armed nations have, like individuals, 
vital points against which a sound blow will produce 
fatal results. The vital point of every armed nation is 
where its main armies lie. Yet, as we have said, it is 
good to strike the enemy anywhere. Clearly that is so; 
but the question arises at once, if we have useful forces 
toapplyinthese different areas, why are they not thrown 
against the main position of the enemy? Why are they 
being used or being left immobilized in distant quarters ? 

There are, of course, the obvious reasons for such a 
dispersion of force. We cannot allow Egypt to fall, we 
cannot withdraw from Mesopotamia, we cannot leave 
Salonika, and soon. But with the exception of the first, 
all have a false ring. The Suez Canal must be defended ; 
but let it be recognized that we are not defending it. We 
allow its function to perish as soon as the Turks choose 
to attack ; for an enemy force entrenched against the line 
of the Canal can render it impassable. Let us say we at 
least prevent it falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Apart from the political and moral effect of the occupa- 
tion of the Canal and so much of Egypt as the Turks could 
achieve, there would be practically no other gain. And 
our prestige cannot now be at its height in the East. 
This is to allow the most that can be said for the dis- 
patching of a force away from the main area of the war, 
and it is at once discounted by the fact that military 
theory is clear and decided upon one point, namely, that 
the enemy can only be defeated by a blow at his main 
armies, and defeated, he can no longer strike anywhere. 
By what possible line of evasion have our leaders allowed 
themselves to lose hold upon that sheet anchor? Egypt, 
Serbia, Monteregro, all are to be defended or redeemed 
in France. There we can redeem the territory of our 
Allies, there secure any share we deserve of a despoiled 
Turkey, there avenge an accumulation of treacheries and 
brutalities. 
because they are portentous. Bombardments here and 
there which loom little to the eye may be blows at sensi- 
tive ganglia which will fail to react and fulfil their 
function at vital moments. An observation post is 
snatched here, the communications are interrupted there. 
These may be the very points which will tell in the final 
offensive. 

The battle of the Marne probably stole victory from 
Germany. She is now striving to avoid a thorough 
defeat. The German Staff realizes clearly enough where 
victory lies for us. It sees that we will and must shortly 
press an offensive on the West. That is the reason of the 
German attacks at present, and it is not at all improbable 
that there will yet be a great offensive upon this front to 
forestall the grand attack which is so certainly our policy 
that Germany assumes we must urge it. That is, in fact, 
what we must do. We must resist, as we would resist 
ultimate defeat, every call which would deplete our 
armies in the West in numbers or efficiency. It must be 
our main, our one preoccupation, to husband an over- 
whelming force there, and, when the time comes, to 
strike with the utmost vigor. Beaten here, Germany is 
beaten everywhere, and with Germany beaten the war 
will be at an end, 


Small movements in this area are great 





STARVING THE BRAIN. 


Nature, when the human organism is threatened by 
impending danger, arranges to stimulate the brain. 
The device, it seems, is subtle and elaborate, the sort of 
thing which Paley, had the facts been known in his day, 


‘ would have selected as the crowning evidence of 


“design.” Modern physiology is working out the 
mechanism, and an American surgeon, after a term of 
service in a hospital behind the Marne, has based a whole 
sociological theory of war and peace upon it. Rumors 
of these recent observations are reaching even the 
inexpert layman. How many are there of those oddly- 
named glands which in response to the mental excitement 
set up by danger, pour their secretions into the blood, 
the adenoid, the thyroid, and the rest of them? The 
process is interesting, but irrelevant to our argument. 
The effect, however, is worth considering. The blood, 
stimulated and controlled by these secretions, flows in 
redoubled measure to the muscles and the brain. It 
leaves the abdomen so starved of blood, that its func- 
tions are virtually in suspense. The threatened organism 
acquires in consequence those enhanced powers which 
startle even ourselves: we find that we can run faster 
than we ever ran before. We are capable of exerting in 
the emergency of conflict a more than normal violence, 
and the brain works with that uncanny fertility of impro- 
visation which the least realistic of novelists attributes 
to his heroes in their hours of trial. 

The social organism seems to lack these artfully pro- 
vided glands. There is no automatic social device by 
which our powers of consumption are suspended while 
our powers of action and thought are enhanced. A 
nation has no “adenoid ”’ secretion—we shall soon be 
familiar with the uncouth word—which can impose 
modesty on its stomach, and send more power to its 
brain. In default of ingenious mechanism, our best sub- 
stitute is a Government, and reason is notoriously a very 
fallible secretion. It is the Home Office which distils the 
substitute for these potent juices. A physiologist, we 
suspect, would be highly critical of the manner in which 
Mr. Herbert Samuel performs these “ adenoid”’ func- 
tions. He does seem to be making an attempt to control 
the circulation of the national blood, but we cannot 
discover that he is cutting it off from the abdomen, and 
assuredly he is not sending it to the brain. 

The decision to close Museums and Picture Galleries 
is not in itself a vital matter, but it is an index to the 
working of the official mind. This measure is defended 
in the interests of economy, and we are even told, with 
an air of pride, that by denying itself these intellectual 
stimuli, the nation will save the sum of £50,000 a year. 
That is just 1 per cent. of the cost of the war in a single 
day. It is comparable to the economy of a millionaire, 
who suddenly realizing that he was spending hundreds a 
day on his cellar, his garage, his stables, and his servants, 
should forego the extravagance of a halfpenny newspaper. 
The economy is admittedly insignificant. It is the 
gesture that counts. If we must begin somewhere, it 
says emphatically let us start by starving our brains. 
Let us not put the case with undue emphasis. We can, if 
we must, dispense with these things. Books are left, and 
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out of town the spring is coming. But our mental tone 
will certainly be no better for dispensing with them, and 
a logical application of this policy, which went on to 
starve the brain still further, by closing public libraries, 
for example, would make it perceptibly worse. 

It is, however, in the treatment of education that 
the really devastating effects of this policy of starving the 
mind making themselves felt. The 
closed the museums and 
the galleries is working havoc in the colleges and 
schools. It is inevitable, we suppose, that Oxford and 
Cambridge should be deserts, partly peopled only with the 
young men whose school is now a Training Corps. But 
there is nothing at all inevitable in the general shrinkage 
of effort and expenditure, which in varying degree 
affects most schools that depend on public funds. 


are same in- 


stinctive gesture which 


Here 
classes and courses are stopped. Elsewhere the elder 
children are drafted to emergency work. The hopeful 
beginnings of school clinics are suspended, and every- 
where the schools, already denuded of male teachers who 
have enlisted, are now facing the prospect of their total 
disappearance. Teaching is work which women do at 
least as well as men, but the supply of trained and 
qualified women teachers is never adequate, and an 
emergency supply cannot be improvized. In one way 
or another the generation which follows will have lost 
by this war a year or thereabouts of its brief schooling, 
and we shall face the tasks of peace, not merely with the 
handicap of sacrificed lives and spent resources, but with 
The 
loss would be measurable if it were certain to end with 
the war. But how promptly will the Exchequer and the 
County Councils, when once they have succeeded in 
reducing their scale of expenditure upon education, be 
induced to return to the old level? The cry of retrench- 
ment, with only too good reason, will echo still when the 
fighting is over, and the habit of economizing on the 
schools, when once it has been formed, will with difficulty 
be overcome. Each grant will have to be argued again 
with a colossal deficit before us, and in a period of unem- 
ployment, high taxation, and painful readjustment, it 
will want moral courage to restore even a fraction which 
had been saved from the rates. 

The true line of economy is that which Nature 
follows in the humam body in the hour of danger. She 
stints, not the brain, but the organs of consumption. This 
amazing nation, which closes its picture galleries where 
rich and poor alike may have mental refreshment without 
the spending of a penny piece, evolves on this economy 
such satirical commentaries as the Gatwick races. To 
attend them, it seems, you must now drive to them in a 


something subtracted from our mental efficiency. 


motor car, and the entrance money stands at the figure 
of 25s. We have nowhere seen a suggestion that 
elementary teachers should be exempted from conscrip- 
tion on the ground that they are performing work of 
“national importance,’’ but the plea has been put 
forward by highly influential persons, that servants of 
the hunt must be exempt. Lord Rosebery, who lectured 
the working-classes the other day on thrift, himself 
We 
are playing at economy as yet, and our play, so far, is 
too often a bad and clumsy joke at the expense of those 


defended the continuance of racing in war-time. 





necessary things on which this nation is never tempted 
to spend too much. The whole art of public economy in 
war-time is to retrench on those outlays which con- 
tribute nothing to our efficiency, either now or here- 
after, and to maintain with a stern resolution every 
disbursement which will make us capable combatants 
It would 
be easy and tempting to embark on a drastic course of 
We might, if we 


were in earnest, tax luxuries with a crushing tariff and 


to-day, and competent citizens to-morrow. 
sumptuary legislation and taxation. 


a burdensome excise ; we might, if there were no other 
way, suspend and prohibit every form of costly and 
wasteful amusement. Such a policy belongs to the child- 
hood of statecraft, and a nation which tried to adopt 
it would spend more effort and arouse more controversy 
in the attempt than it could draw benefit. 
method is Nature’s plan of stopping supplies to the 


The simple 
organs which consume. The name for that process in 
political physiology is the direct taxation of superfluous 
income. 





A Bondon Diary, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


WHILE we are preoccupied with the question of men, 
that the and crisis 
persists, and that it governs everything else, the war, 
divisions in the Cabinet, national policy. 


we industrial 


forget financial] 
It is not 
a question—it never has been—of how big an army we 


can enlist 
afford? Does it accord 
with the limit of what our men of business and finance 
say we ought to substract from the working and taxpay- 
ing powers of the country? 


The point is, how big an army can we 
The military have their figure. 


The soldier seems to be in 
command. He orders the meal, but we have to pay. 
Can we? Has this question ever been threshed out? If 
it has, then we can all get on with the war. But I doubt 
it. And if it has not, the country must remember that 
our problem is not that of Germany or of France or 
of Russia, and that if, in mere sentiment, or by 
our failure to tell the Allies what the true position is, we 
send too many men into their ranks, we merely withhold 
so many rifles and munitions from their stores and from 
our own, and so much power of recruitment and main- 
tenance from the gathering armies of the spring. 


Tue Liberal group which opposed conscription could 
not, of course, dissolve with the passing of the Bill, and 
it therefore continues, with Sir John Simon as chair- 
man and Mr. Whitehouse as secretary. Its immediate 
object is obviously to watch the administration of the 
Bill and to guard against its extension, which will be 
pressed from the moment when it is seen that its results, 
to use a famous word, are negligible. Its effects, political 
The Prime 
Minister gains something. His diplomacy on the post 
For the the 
of the Cabinet is averted, and he surveys a field of 


and personal, are already visible enough. 


has won again. moment dissolution 
battle which resembles one of those lesser victories of 
Napoleon’s, the victories that did not win campaigns. The 


exterior effect of the Bill is also assured, a slightly firmer 
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knitting of the Alliance, under the quite delusive opinion, 
widely held in France, that the framework of a great 
new army is being laid down. Less account is taken 
of the anxiety and disapproval of neutrals. But it 
exists. It is felt that we have changed, that our old 
basis of liberty has softened and slid away, that we are 
ao longer the free constitutional Britain of the great 


Continental legend. 





Moreover, the internal fissure in Parliament grows, 
all at the expense of Liberalism. I am told that the 
Cawley group is being enlarged, and now contains sixty 
members. It will press the Government hard on the 
conduct of the war, but will soon exhaust its stock of 
Liberal “ principles,’ including Free Trade. The 
attack on them is quite undisguised, and I shall not be 
surprised to hear that Protectionist Ministers had 
already begun it. Conscription will, if possible, be 
extended, and will be followed by a tariff designed 
to plunge Europe, after her blood-bath, in a 
war of social and economic hate. The “ Morning 
Post ’’ demands Protection for the next Budget on pain 
of the break-up of the Tariff Reform Party. What is to 
be the Liberal reply? We may meet the demand for 
an anti-German tariff either by the old Free Trade 
argument or by declaring that, as Mr. Anderson 
suggested in his address to the Labor Party, we will at 
least have no vulgar profiteering under a patriot mask ; 
that if we have to set up British aniline dyes and glass 
works, we will do so by organizing our scientific resources 
and nationalizing their product. Here lie the immediate 
issues, all of them, of course, likely to be precipitated 
unless the fortunes of the war improve. 


Anp the country is not happy. It is not in fear: 
it does not conceive itself (and rightly so) beaten, 
invaded, or ruined and crippled. It is strangely pros- 
perous (especially in the North), and deeply proud of 
its soldiers and sailors. But it is not possessed of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s rage to burn down our home of 
liberty in order to bring the German prison-house to the 
ground, and if that side of dream-politics is pressed, will 
begin to think some kind of peace preferable to the most 
mystifying kind of war. Not that opinion as to 
the rights of the struggle is sensibly changed. The 
country still thinks, with Sir Edward Grey, that Ger- 
many made this war and has fought it with vileness. 
But desire for peace grows, and is by no means so 
unpopular in expression on the platform as the news- 
papers pretend to think. I do indeed hear nothing like the 
cry of passionate weariness and heart-sickened longing 
for an end that I read in the recent speeches of men 
like Scheidemann and Haase m the Reichstag. Take this 
outburst from Herr Haase and note the accompanying 
description :— 

“Gentlemen, do you really wish that out of this 
slaughter, which all men have indeed dplored—(con- 
tinued shouts of ‘Order! ’)—should emerge as its final 
result a Europe forming nothing but a heap of ruins— 
(‘Quite right,’ from the Socialists; renewed shouts of 


‘ Order !’)}—drenched with tears and blood! We demand 
the renunciation of all plans of annexation—(assent and 





come, and in whatever shape they are manifested. We 
want peace.” (The last words of the speaker were lost 
in the rising approval and applause of the Social-Demo- 
crats. Great disorder in the other parts of the House.) 


[I povust whether those who follow Admiralty 
administration are satisfied with Mr. Balfour’s declara- 
tion about the 17-inch gun which Germany is supposed 
to have constructed. Is it doubtful that such a gun is in 
existence? Mr. Balfour assumed that there was such 
doubt—whether philosophic or merely slatternly and care- 
less doubt I cannot say. But is it possible that if the 
matter of fact is undecided the Admiralty has failed to 
satisfy itself? I cannot think so. If its existence is 
probable, it is certain that the directors of our Fleet 
must have prepared or proposed countervailing 
measures. 17-inch guns are not the last word in 
armaments; and it was certainly the habit of the Navy, 
under Lord Fisher, to have the last word. Where, then, 
precisely do we stand, if, as Mr. Balfour seems to hint, 
the existence of these guns (and of a ship to carry them) 
cannot be ruled out ? 


THERE is a feeling that the Conscription Bill may 
be tactfully administered. I hope so, but experience 
of the way of conducting the Derby scheme is not 
encouraging. I summarize three cases of refusals of 
exemption. The worst feature is that already a mixed 
system of military and industrial pressure is being set 
up :-— 

1. A young man of great promise, on the point of 
going up to Oxford. He attests, is examined medically, 
and informed that his eyesight.is far below the military 
standard. Refused exemption, and passed on for clerical 
work, for whioh he never dreamed of enlisting, and for 
which he would not have sacrificed his career. 

2. An attestor with a complaint requiring careful 
treatment. A clerk earning a good salary. Attests, 
Rejected as medically unfit, but nevertheless ordered to 
do clerical work. 

3. The occupier of a small holding of 14 acres, well 
stocked for its size with breeding cattle and sheep. 
Refused exemption after attesting by tribunal of 
neighboring farmers, although his farm absolutely 
depends upon his care. 

A WayFaRgR. 








THE LABOR PARTY CONFERENCE. 


Tue Special Labor Congress held in London a few weeks 
ago represented over three million workers, and if we add 
to this the vote recorded at the separate conference of the 
Miners’ Federation, we get a total of not far short of 
4,000,000 workers who have expressed their opinion on 
compulsory service. The Labor Party Conference held 
at Bristol this week represented just over 2,000,000; the 
Miners, indeed, were there, but many bodies which 
attended the former congress were unrepresented, and 
others, such as the Railwaymen, were represented far 
below their numerical strength. None the less, the Con- 
ference is of very great importance; for upon it fell the 
burden of affirming once more the Labor attitude to the 
Compulsion Bill, and of deciding whether the Labor 
members of the Coalition shall have the Party’s sanction 


approval from the Socialists)—from whatever side they | for retaining their positions in the Government. 
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The Conference proper opened on Wednesday ; but 
on Tuesday certain important bodies met to determine 
in advance their policy on the main issues. Upon these 
early decisions at every Labor conference a great deal 
depends. The Miners on Tuesday decided to cast a mass 
vote in favor of Labor’s participation in the Parlia- 
mentary recruiting campaign, in favor of the step by 
which the Labor Party joined the Coalition, and in favor 
of the retention of their positions by the Labor members 
of the Government: At the same time, they reaffirmed, 
by as large a majority as at their own Conference 
(roughly 650,000 against 50,000), their uncompromising 
hostility to the Compulsory Service Bill. The Engineers, 
at their meeting, and the Railwaymen at theirs, are 
understood to have been no less firm in their opposition 
to the Bill. 

These decisions served to show at once which way 
the wind was blowing, and the first day’s proceedi.gs 
gave no cause for surprise. The first important husiness 
was the Chairman’s address, which was delivered by Mr. 
W. C. Anderson, as Chairman of the Labor Party 
Executive. Mr. Anderson’s address struck the right 
note, and the delegates showed very clearly their appre- 
ciation of its excellence. It was at once definite and con- 
ciliatory. Mr. Anderson knew himself to be addressing 
a body of men very sharply divided in opinion on many 
vital issues, on not a few of which he was himself a 
leader of the minority. Nevertheless, his speech was 
clearly to the liking of the vast majority of the delegates. 
Naturally, he was not long before he referred to the 
question of compulsion. “In Germany,” he said, “ they 
built up a numerically powerful democratic movement, 
but Conscription rendered it to a large extent sterile and 
ineffective. Militarism and Democracy cannot live together 
either in Germany or Great Britain.’’ Then he passed to 
the crucial issue of industrial compulsion. ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd 
George,” he said, “‘ who would apparently like to see the 
rules of the Army applied to the workshop, made a not 
very successful experiment in compulsion by means of 
the Munitions Act.” At this point, the attitude of the 
delegates left no doubt of the continued unpopularity of 
the Act. Mr. Anderson went on to point out that 
industrial compulsion could not, “ by any form of words,”’ 
be eliminated from the Military Service Bill. “ You 
cannot,’’ he said, ‘‘ have forced military service without 
at any rate running the risk of forced industrial service.’’ 
It would inevitably be the employer who would determine 
whether a man shall stay in the workshop or go into the 
Army. 

The Conference then proceeded to deal with the 
resolutions before it. The important items on the agenda 
were four—the war, the recruiting campaign, the position 
of Labor in the Coalition, and Compulsion. The first 
twe of these were disposed of on the first day. First 
came the following resolution, moved by Mr. Sexton, of 
the Dock Laborers:—‘‘ That this Conference, whilst 
expressing its opposition (in accordance with previously- 
expressed opinions) to all systems of permanent militarism 
as a danger to human progress, considers the present 
action of Great Britain and its Government fully justified 
in the present war, expresses its horrors at the atrocities 
committed by Germany and her Allies hereby 
pledges the Conference to assist the Government as far as 
possible in the successful prosecution of the war.’’ This 
resolution is identical with one passed by the Trades 
Union Congress last September. Considerable dispute 
arose as to its terms, Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Stuart Bun- 
ning and others contending that it pledged the Conference 
to support compulsion. The delegates, however, clearly 
did not take this view, but treated it as a simple resolu- 
tion in favor of the war. As such, it was passed by 
1,502,000 to 602,000, the minority being swelled by those 
who took the view that the resolution went further than 
this. Before the vote, the Chairman gave an explicit 
declaration that the passing of Mr. Sexton’s motion 
would not in any way prejudice the discussions on com- 
pulsion and the Coalition. The Miners, too, showed very 
clearly by cries of dissent that they were in no sense 
pledging themselves to unquestioning support of all the 
Government’s action. Had their spokesman caught the 
Chairman’s eye, this would have been made still more 





explicit. The outcome of the resolution was a renewed 
declaration by Labor in its belief in the righteousness of 
the war—and that only. Other issues were held over for 
special discussion. 

Next came a resolution, moved by Mr. Walkden, of 
the Railway Clerks, endorsing the Labor Party’s partici- 
pation in the Parliamentary Recruiting Campaign. This 
was carried by the overwhelming majority of 1,847,000 
against 206,000. Mr. Walkden’s opening speech was a 
model of what such a speech ought not to have been, an 
appeal to feelings which ought not to have been aroused, 
and a provocative attack on opinions which the Con- 
ference, as a whole, was clearly anxious to respect, even 
if it differed from them. The most effective speech from 
the other side came from Mr. Snowden, but even he 
hardly made out his case. It is impossible to justify 
actions which rest on a pacifist basis if the pacifist posi- 
tion is carefully kept out of view. The Independent 
Labor Party would be wiser if it were quite open about 
its attitude. As Mr. Snowden put his case, it was 
adequately answered by the trenchant, but fair, reply of 
Mr. Clynes. But the respect the Conference has for both 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. MacDonald was made abundantly 
clear by the tremendous welcomes which they received. 
No other speaker gained a tenth part of the applause 
accorded to them. 

On Thursday morning the Conference soon reached 
controversial matter. On the annual report a delegate 
raised the question of the attitude of Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Roberts during the Merthyr election. It was pointed out 
that they were associated with the Socialist National 
Defence Committee, which financed Mr. Stanton against 
Mr. Winstone, the official candidate of the Miners and 
the Labor Party. Mr. Smillie, in a strong speech, 
accused the two members of playing a double game, and 
their explanations of their position failed entirely to 
satisfy the Conference, which referred back the para- 
graph in the report dealing with their action. Mr. 
Smillie had an enthusiastic reception, in marked contrast 
to the coldness with which Mr. Hodge and Mr. Roberts 
were received. Next came the fraternal delegates, 
Mesers. Gosling and Appleton, and two members sent 
officially by the French Socialist Party, MM. Renaudel 
and Longuet. Their speeches must have come as a shock 
to some of the British leaders. Both declared uncompro- 
misingly for the abolition of secret diplomacy, for the 
limitation of armaments, and for international arbitra- 
tion. Both stated emphatically that their objects could 
not be secured merely by military triumph, and both 
dwelt strongly on the international character of the 
Labor movement. In their view the great thing is to aid 
the German Socialists in their struggle for peace and 
freedom. M. Renaudel, who belongs to the militant section 
of the French Party, most emphatically asserted that 
there must be no attempt to ruin Germany economically. 

The Conference then reached what was after all 
the main business of the week, on the subject of con- 
scription. Two resolutions were submitted. The first 
protested emphatically against the adoption of conscrip- 
tion in any form. The debate upon it was signalized 
by a speech in Mr. Smillie’s best style, immediately 
after which the question was put. The result was an 
overwhelming majority of 1,796,000 against 219,000. 

Dr. Marion Phillips then moved a resolution 
declaring opposition to the Military Service Bill, and 
pledging the Conference to agitate for repeal if it became 
law. This, on the motion of Mr. Thorne and Mr. Batten, 
was divided into two parts, one affirming opposition and 
the other defining Labor’s future action. This was done 
because certain unions were not free to commit them- 
selves to future action, the Miners especially being 
pledged to call a Conference before taking any steps. 
The discussion, however, was taken on the whole ques- 
tion together. Dr. Phillips gave an excellent lead to 
the Conference, dwelling primarily on the danger of 
industrial conscription, and pointing out that the 
morning’s resolution pledged the Conference on the Bill. 
If the Congress holds firm to this morning’s decision, she 
said, general consent cannot be said to exist. Mr. 
Bellamy followed on behalf of the Railwaymen, pointing 
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out that the Government was pledged not to treat agita- | 
tion for repeal as illegal. Mr. Henderson then made an | 


able speech. He had a good reception, only less so than 
that of Mr. Smillie, who followed. Mr. Henderson 
stated that since the closing of the Derby report there 
had been 118,987 attestations, including 28,000 direct 
enlistments. He expressed his hope that at this rate 


the Bill would become a dead letter. He dwelt on the | 
Ministerial pledges against industrial compulsion, and | 
expressed the fear that if an agitation was started it | 


would be impossible to control it. Mr. Thomas dwelt 


on the problem of men and munitions. If we are short | 
of soldiers, why, he asked, are we using soldiers in the | 


workshops! He also dwelt on the shutting down of the 
recruiting campaign, which coincided with the fall in 
recruiting. The Bill was, he said, the result of a Con- 


scriptionist plot. The final voting was as follows:—For | 


declaring against the Bill, 1,716,000; against, 360,000 ; 
for agitating for repeal, 614,000; against, 649,000. 


G. D. H. Cote. 





| Wife and Detters. 





THE PRESS-GANG. 


WE recollect among boyish memories that there were 
certain passages in Livy which exercised on our imagina- 
tion a peculiar fascination. There was nothing singular 
in our taste, and we should be disposed to dread the 
man who did not share our weakness. These favorite 
passages were not the rounded perorations of the speeches, 
nor even the most thrilling chapters of Hannibal’s 
adventures. They were, of course, the dry, terse sentences 
in which the portents and marvels, the bloody rains, 
and the monstrous births, were recorded in a language 
which adapts itself ill to joking. Of these favorite 
passages by far the most cherished were for us those 
which recounted, in matter-of-fact terms, that the fleet 
put to sea to give battle to Carthage, or refrained and 


skulked in harbor, according as the sacred chickens ate 


or did not eat their food. A schoolboy’s historical sense 
is usually rudimentary, and to us it used to seem the 


quaintest of all the jokes of history that a nation which | 


won the command of the seas and governed the inhabited 
globe, should have won it by these means. There is a 


better joke in history than this, however, and it is that | 


we attained the same result with the press-gang. If 
Nelson had been hampered by sacred chickens, he would 
no doubt have stuffed their crops for them and pro- 
nounced the auguries favorable, much as he turned his 
blind eye to the unwelcome signal. But even he could 
do nothing with the press-gang but write memoranda 
to the Admiralty against it. There are moments, indeed, 
when we feel inclined to borrow the pen of a higher 
critic, and expose the naked incredibility of the whole 
tradition. The thing, on the face of it, belongs to the 
realm of the miraculous, and it was not a pretty miracle. 
It is quite easy to believe that the Pyramids were built 
with forced labor. Their spiritless, dull immensity 
accords well enough with the megalomania of slavery 
and empire. 

It is much harder to believe that Trafalgar and 
the Nile were won by pressed crews. Consider the 
improbability of the thing. These sailors were, in literal 
words, as reluctant to serve King and country as any 
shipload of niggers aboard a Bristol slaver were to labor 
on a Virginian plantation. They were, in periods of stress 
and need, so incapable that it is no uncommon thing to 
find in Admiralty records of the eighteenth century 





complaints from captains that they had put to sea with 
only two or three able seamen who “ knew the ropes.”’ 
It would happen that, on the onset of the first storm, the 
officers were compelled to work the ship themselves, while 
the men braved cat or rope-end rather than face the 
perils of the rigging. <A large proportion of them were 
physical wrecks, the sweepings of the slums, burdened 
with every variety of disease and disablement. Nor did 
their spirit always rise with battle. It is on record that 
the pressed crews went into action off Brest, in 1797, 
only under pressure of the rattan cane. In those days 
the Marines were actually invented because soldiers were 
required to compel the sailors to fight and navigate their 
ships. If one half of this miracle is that this navy won 
and kept the command of the seas, the other half of it 
is that the nation which endured this tyranny, was all 
the while singing its “ Britons never shall be slaves.” 

We are too near this miracle for scepticism. Is it 
not told of one Minister in the present Cabinet, that both 
his grandfathers were pressed men in the Napoleonic 
wars? The official records, the newspaper polemics, the 
Parliamentary debates, and above all, the popular prints 
are all at command to confound the sceptic. We must 
swallow the miracle, and admit that it is our notions of 
probability which require revision. The miracle of all 
history is, indeed, the capacity of the human race to 
endure the incredible, and the stupidity of its rulers in 
inflicting the impossible. A detailed study of the press- 
gang rather sets the reader wondering why, if the human 
race could endure this institution for so long, it should 
ever have revolted against any abuse whatever. From 
this point of view Mr. J. R. Hutchinson’s “ The Press- 
Gang”’ (Eveleigh Nash) is worth reading; for if it is 
disappointing as a historical study of an amazing 
institution, it is a commendably full and lively collection 
of illuminating cases, candid records, and vivid anecdotes, 
The institution itself was at least as old as King John, 
and it had had a varied though spasmodic activity before 
it reached its full development as the normal and per- 
manent system of recruiting for the Navy throughout the 
eighteenth century. In its palmier days-it was not quite 
the monument of official stupidity which it afterwards 
became. The still living tradition of the press-gang 
keeps alive chiefly its activities on land, the chance 
snatching, even in inland towns, of victims who had little 
or no connection with the sea. That was its decadence, 
for there came a point when trade was strong enough to 
protect its own labor market, and the King was forced 
to take the leavings of triumphant commerce. In that 
phase the institution succumbed, not so much to the 
spirit of the ’thirties and Reform, asto its own intolerable 
ineptitude. The Navy could no longer be run with crews 
of debtors, criminals, degenerates, and landsmen. 

But in its prime the press-gang worked mainly at sea. 
Its tenders lay in wait on all the frequented sea-roads for 
every returning merchant ship. The gang haunted the 
Downs, beset the mouths of Thames and Forth, Mersey 
and Clyde. A convoy which had watched an argosy 
from either Indies safe past the perils of French or 
Spanish privateers, itself raided the crews as the cliffs 
of Dover came in sight. The gang which haunted the 
returned sailor in Wapping or Limehouse, on quays and 
in taverns, was but gleaning after the harvest had been 
gathered on the high seas. In this phase of its existence 
the press-gang was at least intelligible. It got the best 
material which seafaring England had to furnish. The 
distinction between the naval ‘‘rating’’ and the 
merchant seaman was, indeed, casual and accidental. 
The merchant sailor must know the handling of gun and 
cutlass and pike. The naval man was so little a pro- 
fessional fighting man that his service ended auto- 
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matically so soon as his ship went out of commission. He 
was always a sailor, and sometimes a sailor pressed by 
the King. 

If one asks why the King’s service was so unpopular 
in the eighteenth century, the answer is certainly not 
that the sailor had any distaste for fighting. On the 
contrary, he would fight hard to avoid being pressed. 
When a tender lay in wait for a returning merchantman, 
it was no uncommon thing for the civilian ship to show 
fight. The captain in such cases, commonly smiled on a 
collusive “ mutiny,’’ and the men fought the gang, some- 
times with volleys of broken bottles, sometimes by 
dropping shot or grindstones into their boarding boats, 
and sometimes even with muskets and guns. On shore, 
when a “ hot press ’’ was afoot, sailors would travel from 
town to town, fully armed and in coherent companies, 
and never scrupled to engage the gang with firearms and 
hangers, much as a desert caravan will repel a razzia of 
Bedouin. Mr. Hutchinson has many a tale to tell of 
these pitched battles, including one of an Indiaman, 
which for four-and-twenty hours kept a frigate and a 
sloop at bay off the Goodwins, and succumbed in the end 
only to a broadside at close quarters. The Clyde is 
to-day renewing an old tradition, for the “trades” of 
Greenock had established for themselves complete 
immunity, and when a gang did once dare to press a ship- 
wright, it is on record that organized labor burned its 
boat. So little was it to combatant service that the 
British seaman objected that his favorite billet was 
always aboard a privateer. The discipline was slacker, 
the cruise was shorter, the food was better, and the prizes 
were higher than aboard a man-o’-war. Few gangs dared, 
and fewer contrived to press aboard a privateer, and 
history tells how once when the Liverpool gang had 
pressed fifteen seamen, neatly caught on the Lancaster 
coach, as they were travelling to join the ‘‘ Stag”’ 
privateer in the Mersey, her captain promptly landed 
an armed force of eighty men, and rescued them by open 
force from the prison of the ‘‘ rondy ’’ (rendezvous). 

The story of ‘‘ The Press-Gang,’’ as Mr. Hutchinson 
tells it, is indeed rather one of terror than of pathos. 
The miracle is that an institution which was a continual 
provocation to anarchy could have survived so long in 
any settled society. In its prime it must have caused 
abuses which would beggar the imagination of the 
gloomiest alarmist to-day. It involved, of course, the 
crudest “industrial conscription.’’ A rich merchant 
firm compounded for “ protection ’’ by providing its own 
quota of pressed men from its crews, and it marked down, 
of course, the seaman who was an unruly or difficult 
employee. Trustees were known to invite the attentions 
of the gang to their young wards. An authentic case 
relates how the Rev. Lucius Carey, detected one night by 
his beadle in riotous drunkenness, had the man haled 
away next morning by the gang. The practice of holding 
up men to ransom seems to have been common, and was 
regarded by the officers of the gangs as a venial 
peccadillo, and on the head of necessary expenses the 
gangs treated themselves so lavishly that Nelson reckoned 
that every pressed man cost the nation £20. If the 
system survived the growth of some regard for individual 
liberty, one is bound to conclude that it did so 
by a singular process of adaptation. It was 
forced in its period of decline to take only the worthless 
and the friendless. There was just enough of the spirit 
of liberty to protect towards the end of the gang’s life 
the average decent citizen. When that point was 
reached, the system died, for it no longer furnished 
reliable material. But the moral of this tale is that the 
incredible is always overstepping our expectations. Mr. 





Hutchinson concludes his book with the rash prediction 
that “a people, who for a hundred years patiently 
endured conscription in its most cruel form, will never 
again suffer it to be lightly inflicted upon them.’’ He 
wrote in 1913. Not even this history of social endurance 
had prepared him for “ the pledge.’’ 





THE SECRET OF NAPOLEON. 


Durine the last hundred years there have been few 
occupations so enthralling to the military student as an 
investigation into the campaigns of Napoleon in order 
to discover the secret springs which guided him. Of its 
nature, such a research could not fail to be interesting, 
since it cut across the more general problem of genius ; 
and, since everyone tends to fall under the tyranny of the 
category, and to hold that there is some cut and dried 
quintessence corresponding to the various qualities, this 
is a quest in which there may be as many different results 
as there are investigators, and each of them may be 
correct. How far is genius intensity, how far vastness ; 
how far does it lean upon, express, mould, or tower above 
its age? Yet this second line of inquiry is at least a 
stream that can be dammed within certain banks, whereas 
the first may widen into an estuary and so over the whole 
sea of thought. A genius of to-day gave an impression 
of his genius in saying that he was ‘‘ up to the chin’”’ in 
the life of his time. Yet that may be as adequate to con- 
cealment as if only the heels of genius were visible below 
the clouds. Clearly, the genius must be of his time; he 
must use its forms or fail entirely of expression. But a 
thought is the frailest flower that blossometh ; it is no 
sooner seen than its life is gone. A genius, then, com- 
prehending his time, must be a little also of the past. 
On no other terms could he have speech of his time since 
this is dominantly past, raising its head very slightly into 
the future. No genius whose lot lies in practical things 
can be more than a little of the future, since he has to 
deal with the people of to-day. The expedients of to- 
morrow will find a people of to-morrow who will alone 
accept them, and to whom they will be suitable. 

It is impossible to avoid the uprush of such reflections 
when one meets with a survey (“‘ The French Army before 
Napoleon.”” By Spenser Wilkinson. Clarendon Press) of 
the researches which ‘‘ give the key which unlocks the 
secret of Napoleon’s generalship,’’ and learns that 
*‘ Napoleon and his soldiers were the outcome of the 
efforts, the controversies, and the experiments of a whole 
generation of predecessors.’’ Clearly, in a way all this 
is true. The mind starts on its journeying across the 
field of life a tabula rasa. Its food is that which the 
times supply, neither better nor worse. It is a capacity ; 
but, saying so much, one admits how far the real secret 
of a genius may be beyond our discovery. Yet even 
assuming the limits of the commission of inquiry, shunning 
with a rigid asceticism every hint which may suggest that 
the true Napoleon is not here, this is a fascinating 
pursuit. Jomini grappled with it straightforwardly, 
trying to see the common element in the generalship of 
Napoleon and his predecessors. Clausewitz came to it 
from another angle, and sought to discover the 
uncommon, the unique element. There is no obvious 
reason why these researches should have led to their 
actual results, unless it be sufficient reason to look upon 
them as autobiographical : Jomini, the practical and far- 
seeing general, and Clausewitz, a general of pronounced 
idealistic tendencies. Fundamentally, the interests and 
preoccupations of these two were completely different, 
and hence it is that Jomini’s solution is all upon strategy 
and tactics—forms, and that of Clausewitz is on the spirit. 
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The spirit is everything ; the form may almost be nothing. 
His reading of Napoleon’s success would therefore be 
after this fashion. The momentum of Napoleon’s armies 
was due to the Revolution calling a nation to arms, and 
to the motive which fired them. And the balance of 
importance was to be placed upon the motive. He made 
a profound distinction between national and dynastic 
war. But what would he have said to-day when all the 
nations conceive themselves fighting for national and not 
dynastic reasons? Yet the spiritual element of war has 
never been so predominant, and it is this incalculable 
thing which negatives so many obvious generalizations. 
When we learn that such and such lines are unbreakable, 
we have to remember that our own men have found their 
machine-guns red hot before the German attacks were 
in hand, and that at Kovno and Novo Georgievsk Russian 
gunners fainted from fatigue, while the Germans broke 
time and again against the muzzles of their guns. These 
two were forts carried by infantry ; that is a point which 
no facile generalization can modify. Even at Liége the 
line of the forts was forced by infantry, the huge German 
losses advertised in the press being in fact almost greater 
than the dimensions of the force engaged. 

War is an art, the art of fighting, and it is this which 
leads Clausewitz to depreciate strategy in the interest: of 
tactics. Now tactics are conditioned by fighting weapons, 
and this is the reason which makes Marston Moor so 
strange a battle to the student of the present war. It 
was a victory achieved by cavalry, which in the 
seventeenth century was the paramount arm, since fire- 
arms were so clumsy and ineffective that infantry could 
neither defend themselves nor damage the enemy. From 
this difficulty came the bombardiers and grenadiers ; but 
the flintlock, a far more important change, remained 
in use in the French army until 1840. Bayonets and 
flintlocks give one little idea of the battle of to-day ; and 
it is, indeed, strange that this atmosphere into which 
Napoleon was born has so antiquarian a ring. There are 
one or two main principles which are valid to-day and 
will ever be valid. Thus Du Teil’s: “ The destiny of forti- 
fied places always depends on that of fights; places are 
only accessories,’’ might be a reflection inspired by the 
course of this war. Similarly, his insistence upon con- 
centration against the principal points (as Guibert put 
it: “la nécessité de réunir sur les points principaux, sur 
les parties les plus menacées, la plus grande quantité de 
feux et de forces ’’) can never be out of date. Guibert, 
too, has an odd prevision of Germany of to-day in describ- 
ing the possibilities of real military organization: “ But 
suppose there should arise in Europe a people endowed 
with energy, with genius, with resources, with govern- 
ment; a people which combined the virtues of austerity 
with a national militia, and which added to them a fixed 
plan of aggrandizement, which never lost sight of this 
system, which, as it would know how to make war at 
small cost and subsist on its victories, would not be com- 
pelled by calculation of finance to lay down its arms. We 
should see that people subdue its neighbors and upset 
our feeble constitutions, as the north wind bends the 
slender reeds.’’ Modify that by the points in which 
Germany falls short of the ideal, and the lines will be 
seen upon which she will be defeated. 

But, despite the stimulus and fascination of these 
essays, Mr. Wilkinson has to do with a war which has 
now, so it is said, passed away. The ‘‘ Times’’ Military 
Correspondent, in an extremely interesting article, speaks 
of ‘‘ the manceuvre battle, which, like good Queen Anne 
and Roland’s mare, is, unfortunately, dead.’’ Yet when he 
attempts to prove his contention, we feel driven to think 
that Roland’s mare, at any rate, is still alive, and has 











bolted with him ; for he hesitates about his reasons, and, 
in effect, merely proves the inexpediency of trying to end 
the era of positional warfare with the British Army as 
it is to-day. In breaking the line and killing the 
enemy we do well; but in striving to advance ‘‘ into the 
blue ’’ we lose more men, and, at length, must evacuate 
the newly-crossed ground. Yet it was the ‘‘ Times”’ 
correspondent whe suggested that the May failure was 
due to lack of shells. We had to come back because we 
were short of ammunition. He now holds that it was 
wrong tactics to go so far forward until the guns had been 
moved up and were again ready in support. Each 
suggestion—and both cannot be held together—really 
touches what seems to have been the true cause of failure 
at Neuve Chapelle, in May, and in September—deficiency 
of staff direction. In the Neuve Chapelle and Loos battles 
this is clear; and in the May advance the fact that the 
wire was not broken upon one small section of the line 
seems to argue either bad distribution of the shell or 
bad use of it. And as the same writer bases all his hope 
for victory upon an intimate correlation of action by all 
the Allied staffs, we are driven back again upon the 
problem of direction. The going into ‘‘ the blue ’’ in the 
Champagne battle was dangerous because, by not attack- 
ing the Germans all over the front we allowed them to 
double their force against us. By giving all these 
explanations this writer is hardly a logical defender of 
his thesis. For if we had attacked all along the line 
he would have admitted that the Germans who brought 
us to a standstill could not have opposed us in Cham- 
pagne, and hence the danger he at first maintains to be 
essentially intrinsic in the operation he would be com- 
pelled to agree was merely dependent upon the manner 
of our conducting it. 

Another exponent of the same idea is Mr. Il. G. 
Wells; but it must be realized at once that in identifying 
the present position with that foreseen by Bloch, he is 
in no way justified, even upon his own showing. Mr. 
Wells thus puts Bloch’s case: ‘‘ War between fairly equal 
antagonists must end in a deadlock because of the con- 
tinually increasing defensive efficiency of entrenched 
infantry. This would give the defensive an advantage 
over the most brilliant strategy and over considerably 
superior numbers that would completely discourage all 
aggression.’”’ The looseness of such a paraphrase is 
obvious. How can the antagonists be fairly equal if one 
is to be granted ‘‘ the most brilliant strategy ’’ and ‘‘ con- 
siderably superior numbers’’? But the gist of Bloch and 
the gist of Mr. Wells’s defence is the strength of the 
defensive. Mr. Wells looks upon the German position 
as that foreseen by Bloch, and he thinks it impregnable. 
In discussing such a contention, it is to be noted at the 
outset that the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent, who deals with 
the same thesis from another angle, can only find evidence 
for the present inerpediency of attempting to restore 
the war of manceuvres. 

Further, it is clear that Bloch looked to a moral or 
spiritual factor to determine the issue. He thought that 
the repetition of costly attacks would destroy the moral of 
the assailants. Now, if there is one thing clear about this 
war it is the optimism of our men and of the French at 
the front. It is the theorists behind the lines who are 
likely to suffer in spirit at the costliness of the attacks. 
But the men at the front are confident that they will 
break through when the time comes. It may be argued 
that the process of costly attack and failure has not been 
carried on with sufficient thoroughness. But it must be 
borne in mind that on three great occasions this has 
happened; and then, remembering Kovno and Novo 
Georgievsk, it seems incredible that the spiritual factor 
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should determine the issue. The attacks, of 
course, cannot be pressed without intervals. But moral 
seems to be stronger than ever, and men can be found 
to do almost anything. Again, the equality of the 
antagonists does not exist. There can be no doubt as 
to the superiority of our resources. 

But the chief objection to the position is that it is 
founded upon a fundamentally inaccurate generalization. 
It is, of course, clear that the formidableness of the 
modern defence lays a great strain upon the attack. 
Thedefensive power of rifles, machine-guns, artillery, and 
the rest is enormous. But, even if we did not know that 
by the normal rhythm of things difficulty and solution 
alternate through the ages, we must admit plain facts. 
The Dunajec was a defended line, and if it be said that 
it was lost through failure of munitions, then we must 
at least admit that the German lines may fall in the 
same way, and the lost manceuvre battle be re-discovered 
in the débris. For the blockade must eventually have the 
effect of diminishing the German explosive supply. But 
if the Dunajec can be thus explained away, the complete 
rent in the German lines at Neuve Chapelle and Loos 
cannot, for the Germans probably had much more ammu- 
nition at Neuve Chapelle and quite as much at Loos. 
The line was completely broken, and companies 
of our men were formed up in the open as 
though on parade. Nor is it of any value to suggest 
that there will be further lines behind. As one has been 
broken so can all the others be beaten to dust. It is a 
crude error to visualize a succession of lines fortified like 
the first and second, at intervals of a mile, to Berlin. If 
the Germans were thrown from their present lines they 
would probably be driven to the Meuse. The one plain 
fact of this war is that the defensive can be simply 
blotted out by a carefully-prepared offensive. It is 
expensive ; that is the difficulty. But once munitions 
can be looked upon as ample the issue of the final offen- 
sive is assured. The offensive of September was not 
pressed home largely because the preliminary bombard- 
ment was continued so long that the supply of shells 
began to fail. Further, there was not sufficient tactical 
skill in bringing up the artillery to the new positions at 
once. This was responsible for the loss of life, which was 
much greater in the second phase than in the first. The 
question of reserves, which was an important factor in 
our failure, is capable of solution. If we could hide 
large reinforcements at Anzac three days, we can surely 
do the same in France. 

But these attempts have shown that the war of 
positions may be ended any day. The infantry, in future 
attempts, may be used as an arm complementary to the 
artillery instead of vice versa. There is no doubt that 
to reproduce the war of manceuvres will be costly. 
Indeed, it will be so costly that a general of genius, fore- 
seeing such a development, would have risked all when 
the Germans first stood on the Aisne to preserve the war 
of mancuvres, or, at any rate, to force the Germans to a 
war of positions upon their own soil. What Napoleon 
would do now, we cannot guess. In this, as in his 
amazing campaigns, his secret remains a secret still. 


Short Studies. 


HEIMWEH. 


I stayEeD for a few weeks in the spring in a little town 
of Silesia. My landlady’s husband was away, serving in 
the Landsturm at a prisoners’ camp in the hills; she and 
their only child living precariously meanwhile by a small 
business in antiquities and letting lodgings. She was a 
woman of forty, weary-looking and haggard ; but quick, 














keen-witted, talkative, with still a touch of the Backfisch 
coming out now and again, and a sort of romantic fling 
in the manner of her thinking that was very pathetic 
under the circumstances, for her life was hard and sordid. 

Twenty years before she had been coveted of many 
suitors, the daughter of a small brewer in a country town, 
and brought up to a sense of social dues and observances 
far more anxious than it ever could be in England. One 
day the most plausible of the suitors was accepted; he 
was the son of a farmer from the rich pastures of the 
Danish March, clever, good-natured, quite handsome 
after the type of the sanguine color, blue watery eyes, 
and heavy build, and a confiding and self-pitying man, 
and that touched her. So they were married, and he 
took her home to another Silesian town, where with the 
money that was her portion he started the business in 
antiquities, with an annex in birds’ food and canaries, 
for birds were his hobby. 

Trouble came swiftly ; it soon appeared that he was 
a man with a past, and a good deal of her money went to 
pay for it. And one day she awoke to find that the 
business was in ruins. He had spent too much, and was 
too easy ; never recovered a debt, and lent to any that 
would borrow. They were sold up; and once she went 
from door to door among the neighbors to beg for bread. 
Then the charity of a friend started them again in the 
same business, and they did only a little better than 
before, when the war came, and he was enrolled, leaving 
her to hold the fort if she could. But the war was 
against her. No one had money for superfluities; no 
ships sailed for England with consignments of a thousand 
canaries at a time; no one wanted lodgings. She was 
anxious, and tired, and almost desperate; and the big 
child was in the Flegeljahre, the years of unfeeling 
naughtiness. 

One day a telegram came that he had leave for forty- 
eight hours. It seemed to purge her memory and make 
her happy. Forthwith she busied herself, like a love- 
lorn goddess, to beautify him for her love, coming to me 
every now and then with praises of him. 

‘* He’s no fool,’’ she said. ‘‘ No one could tell you 
more about birds and plants; and as for antiquities, the 
Professor at the Museum hasn’t an idea but what he 
picks from my husband’s brains. Who was it but my 
husband, too, that put it into the Professor’s head to 
build a bower for his wife in her drawing-room—boughs 
of trees coming out of the wall, and ivy trailing along 
them, and a fountain on the floor? My husband has 
only missed his vocation. He might have been many 
other things but what he is. He might have been 
aconfectioner. You should see the figures that he makes 
at Christmas in sugar icing and almond paste; all the 
town talks of them, and our rooms are full of people 
coming to see—fields and forests and rivers with bridges, 
town streets with tramcars in them, and soldiers on 
parade with rows of cannon, Cologne Cathedral and the 
Kaiserhaus at Goslar, and maybe a Zeppelin perched up 
on invisible wire ; he’ll be at it for days. And he’s fond 
of me. When I reproach him, he will cry and follow me 
about the house like a child.’’ 

He came. He entered the doorway under a festoon 
of flowers with ‘‘ Willkommen ”’ in white letters on a 
red ground. There was smoked eel and pickled pork and 
Italienischer Salad for supper, and she had donned the 
faded glories of her best dress. I saw little of them for 
the first day. On the second her mood was changed ; 
the smile was gone, and the look of forlorn dreaminess 
was come back. The big girl in the Flegeljahre, who 
had thumped a barrel in the cellar for many stricken 
hours before his advent, and recited a poem to him on 
the threshold of the sitting-room, was now going about 
with a peevish slouch. Plainly, his little family were 
sighing for his departure, just as after his departure they 
would sigh for his return. Presently I heard all about 
it from the neighbors, who were making themselves God’s 
spies. As usual, he was short of money, and had 
borrowed all she had; with that he had bought two 
chickens and a pineapple, and a bottle of Sauterne, and 
had brought them home as if he were making a present. 
The girl had been scolded for talking while he read the 
paper; and, worst of all, he had been cavilling at the 
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management of the business, and had sunk generally into 
the slough of lugubriousness. 

In the garden that evening he approached me with 
a smirk of pride and a military salute, for he was in 
uniform, in Feldgrau. The war, he said, would soon be 
over. He knew from a confidential source that 
negotiations were going on, only the parties could not 
agree. Germany, however, would soon win in any case, 
as anyone could see who looked at the prisoners and com- 
pared them with Germans. The Russians were torpid 
and listless. True, they were bitterly cold, for they had 
sold their beautiful great coats to the Belgians for money 
to buy cigars; and they were underfed, as indeed their 
guards were too; but there was a natural vacancy, a 
natural sleepiness about them. One day he had seen a 
Russian funeral; very solemn and pathetic; beautiful 
hymns, and the men had prayed like children. Yes, 
children—that’s what they were, and one became quite 
fond of them; but a German was a man. He allowed 
that the Belgians looked well, and the French had a 
wonderful spirit; but they wanted drill, they wanted 
obedience. The English? He had not seen any, but he 
had always heard they were good fighters—when they 
had to fight. At first everyone thought that all the 
English would be cowards ; but it was not the case. The 
reason why the army hated them was that they were 
never found in the front line. The front line was always 
of Belgians or French, and only the second of English, 
and if the Belgians and French did not fight well enough, 
the English shot them from behind.* This had aroused 
the German sense of justice, and the English were to be 
punished for it. No; such enemies could not prevail 
against Germany. And I, who had no ties, could not 
imagine how he longed for home. The food in the guard- 
room was awful; they had called in the Oberleutnant to 
taste the meat, and the Oberleutnant had instantly spat 
it out; but there was no redress made. He could tell on 
the holes of his belt: how his system was suffering. But 
it would not last much longer. The Kaiser had said 
they would all be home before the leaves fell. People 
had thought at first that the Kaiser meant ‘‘ before the 
autumn,’’ but it was now clear that he had meant 
‘‘ before the new leaves pushed off all the old ones.”’ 

He was to leave for the camp by a ten o’clock train 
on the last evening of his stay. It was a funereal 
departure ; the big child was sent early to bed, and the 
two of them sat for a long time in the room behind my 
sliding doors in silences and murmurs. Just before ten 
both left the house, and a few minutes afterwards both 
returned. At the railway station, she explained, he had 
been overcome, and had sworn that, even if it cost him 
his hope of promotion, he should have another night of 
real rest and another breakfast worth eating. He could 
leave by a train at six next morning, which would bring 
him in only a little late, and the sergeant was a friend 
and would wink at the little trespass. But she had 
insisted that he should go at twelve; that train would 
keep him travelling all night, but it would get him in for 
roll-call and save his record from the defaulter’s mark. 
On that understanding she had consented to his coming 
back. It worried her that he was still a private in his 
regiment, while the cobbler next door was a sergeant and 
took his salute; but there was a prospect of a rise, and 
even a corporal in Germany is saluted in the street, and 
is to his inferiors a third person plural. Towards twelve 
he took leave on the doorstep, and disappeared into the 
night. ‘‘ I shall not see him again until the end of the 
war,’’ she said to me, as she started to climb the stairs 
to bed. I began smiling—I could not help it—as it grew 
upon me that the man would be back again in five 
minutes. She caught my meaning, and the shade of 
alarm on her face was succeeded by a flush of resentful 
pain ; but she went upstairs without replying. Presently, 
sure enough, I heard a step in the garden, and a purpose- 
ful cough under her window, and her name in his voice. 
I waited for the sound of her foot on the stairs, but she 
did not stir, so to relieve the situation I went and let him 
in. ‘‘ Missed the train,” he said, extremely sheepishly. 

I never heard if he missed his promotion in conse- 





* Incredible as it may seem, this was a current story in Germany 
at the beginning of the war. There were other stories which more 
than matched it. 





quence, for I left the place a day or two after, nor do I 
know how those two troubled lives are flowing on. This — 
was an ordinary episode of an ordinary story, but I relate 
it, as far as it goes, because I seemed thereby to dip down 
into the bitter waters that are running everywhere at this 
moment under the German equanimity. Every village 
of every land that wages the war has its partings and 
absences to bear; but probably no manner of man is less 
able to bear them than the German. He can persevere 
more, perhaps, than others; but only by the clock, and 
his Ruhe, his recumbence, must not be snatched. All 
the regulation he submits to is an answer to this pro- 
found need of constant rest, for the regulation is peace. 
And his women understand the want, and make his home 
a bed to sprawl in, with more patience, I believe, than 
the English women would ever accord. Unless the 
leopard can cast his spots, there is at this time a great 
tugging at the German heart-strings, and a stronger and 
ever stronger refluence of all that makes him love, in 
Heine’s words, ‘‘ to sit by the fire and tell tales.’’ 


A. M. D. Hucues. 





Communications. 


“THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Lord Curzon has just declared in the House 
of Lords, with the imperial gesture which becomes his 
lordship, that we are now living under “a perfect orgy of 
compulsion.” With the political significance of this 
exclamation, I am not here concerned, although I cannot 
altogether forget that a devotion to the principle (or “ pre- 
dilection,” as the phrase now is) of compulsion has been 
perceptible throughout every stage of that statesman’s 
career. Lord Curzon’s enthusiasm may be expected, and, 
indeed, pardoned, but there are some who do not share it. 
My task is to show how this “orgy of compulsion,” under 
the sanction of the Courts of Justice, is still further and 
rapidly undermining the fabric of British freedom. 

War is a period of confused noise, and it would be foolish 
to expect the generality of the nation to retain full command 
of a sense of the value of events. It is inevitable that 
rumors of battles should fill the ears of the multitude, but 
these columns are presented for the meditation of those 
whose minds are not obsessed by the fleeting exigencies 
of the moment. An event has just occurred in the High 
Court of Justice which will be a subject of measured comment 
long after the military exploits of this war are buried in 
forgotten tomes on dusty shelves. The King’s Bench Division 
has decided that the King in Council, by virtue of, recent 
legislation, can cast one of his subjects into prison and keep 
him there without trial. It will be profitable in the highest 
degree to ponder the significance and effect of this decision, 
and attention is recommended to the “Times” of January 
21st, 1916, which contains the fullest available report of the. 
proceedings, together with a leading article worthy of the 
occasion. 

The facts of the case are few and simple. A naturalized 
British subject has been interned without trial, and a rule 
nisi was granted calling on the commandant of the 
camp to show cause why a writ of habeas corpus should not 
issue directing him to bring up the body of the applicant. 
Such has been the relief provided for citizens of this realm 
since the establishment of our courts of law. In the case 
under review that relief was withheld. 

Before briefly indicating, in non-legal language as far 
as possible, the grounds on which the decision of the court 
was based, it is material to note the names of the judges 
who are responsible for the judgment. The Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Reading) presided over a court consisting of 
Justices A. T. Lawrence, Rowlatt, Atkin, and Low. 

The court held that by virtue of a regulation made under 
the Defence of the Realm Acts, the Crown was authorized 
to imprison a British subject without trial. Thus, the 
Defence of the Realm Act, 1914, section 1 (1), runs :—‘“ His 
Majesty in Council has power during the continuance of the 
present war to issue regulations for securing the public 
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safety and the defence of the realm. At this point, 
the first three lines of the sub-section, the Lord Chief 
Justice declared that the words upon which the decision of 
the court must turn, end. On the authority of these words, 
the following regulation, 14 (b), was issued by Order in 
Council on June 10th, 1915, namely :—‘ Where, on the 
recommendation of a competent naval or military authority 

. it appears to the Secretary of State (the Home 
Secretary) that for the securing of the public safety or the 
defence of the realm it is expedient in view of the hostile 
origin or associations of any person that he shall be subjected 
to such obligations and restrictions as are hereinafter 
mentioned, the Secretary of State may by order require the 
person forthwith to be interned.” The court held that this 
regulation was valid, and denied to the applicant the relief 
of a writ of habeas corpus. 

I now invite your readers to recall the agitation which 
the Defence of the Realm regulations excited and the special 
Act of Parliament which came into operation on March 16th, 
1915, for securing to British citizens charged under the 
regulations with the right of trial by a civil court with a 
jury. The material words are these :—‘‘ Where a person, 
being a British subject, but not being a person subject to 
the Naval Discipline Act or to military law, is alleged to be 
guilty of an offence against any regulations made under the 
Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914, he shall be 
entitled, within six clear days from the time when the 
general nature of the charge is communicated to him, to 
claim to be tried by a civil court with a jury instead of 
being tried by court-martial, and where such a claim is 
made in manner provided by regulations under the last- 
mentioned Act the offence shall not be tried by court- 
martial. . —{[The Defence of the Realm (Amendment) 
Act, 1915, section 1 (2)]. 

It should be noted in passing that a British subject 
could be excluded from this statutory right only on the 
ground that he was not “alleged to be guilty of an offence ” 
under the regulations. To arrest a subject under Regulation 
14 (b), as was done in the case under review, is to deal with 
him as a person within the meaning of that regulation. This 
is in substance to charge him with the offence contemplated 
by the regulation, and to pretend otherwise is a mere legal 
quibble. I must not be taken as meaning that this quibble 
was used and acted upon in the High Court. As a matter 
of fact, this new statute for the protection of the citizen 
was not mentioned, and this position has now been reached : 
Parliament, to secur? the civil trial of citizens, assents to 
an Act, dated March 16th, 1915, and three months later 
(June 10th, 1915) the Home Secretary issues a new regulation 
which is now used to deprive the subject of his statutory right 
of trial, if he is apprehended under the new order. 

When we recall the stout fight for the civil rights of the 
subject waged by Sir Ryland Adkins, Mr. Walter Roch, and 
other members of Parliament, we may reasonably expect 
some further action, now that it has been demonstrated how 
the statutory right of trial by jury has been abolished, in 
certain cases, by an Order in Council. 

But this inroad by the Government on the rights recently 
secured to the subject by Parliament does not exhaust the 
gravity of the matter. What restrictions are the judiciary 
placing upon the ancient protection of a writ of habeas corpus ? 
This writ, from time immemorial, has been the charter of the 
liberty of the subject. In perilous days long passed and, 
we hoped, never to recur, this charter was questioned by 
tyrants and others, but the judges never consented to leave 
the subject without its protection. In 1758 they were con- 
sulted by the House of Lords on the matter, and their words 
constitute part of the priceless heritage of the freemen of 
England. This is their reply :—‘ They agree that it is a 
very high prerogative of the Crown to issue the writ 
habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, because absolutely necessary to 
the liberty of the subject.’’ Lord Eldon quoted these famous 
words in Crowley’s case (1818), and added :—“ It (the writ) 
is a remedial, mandatory writ, by which the King’s Supreme 
Court of Justice, and the judges of that court, at the instance 
of a subject aggrieved, commands the production of that 
subject, and inquires after the cause of his imprisonment ; and 
it is a writ of such a sovereign and transcendant authority, 
that no privilege of person or place can stand against it.’’ 

On rare occasions of grave national peril the Govern- 
ment of the day has obtained Parliamentary sanction to 





suspend the Habeas Corpus Acts; but those suspen- 
sions in no sense suspend the general right to the 
writ of habeas They merely authorize the 
detention without trial of persons suspected of committing 
certain offences; they are usually annual Acts, and are 
always followed by an Act of Indemnity. No such constitu- 
tional course has béen taken by the present Government. The 
Habeas Corpus Acts are still in operation, and should be 
available under due process by the subject. 

The present writer takes leave to speculate upon the 
reception Lord Reading’s judgment would meet with in the 
House of Lords. A decision which permits “a competent 
naval or military authority” to secure the internment of 
British subjects without trial, and deprives the victim of a 
writ of habeas corpus in accordance with immemorial usage 
runs completely counter to the main body of English law, 
and will invite much comment from the future historian. 

If Parliament permits this drift from our traditions 
to proceed much further we shall rapidly approach grave 
perils. In that unhappy event, the present writer desires 
to be remembered with those who in dark days warned their 
countrymen, while there was yet time, of the dangers which 
lay ahead.—Yours, &c., 


corpus. 


LEGALIST. 


The Temple. January 27th, 1916. 





A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—“ As a single man,” wrote Charles Lamb, “I have 
spent a good deal of time in noting down the infirmities 
of married people, to console myself for those superior 
pleasures which they tell me I have lost by remaining as I 


” 


am. 

As a bachelor of quiet tastes, I have often read this 
charming complaint, and derived much consolation there- 
from; but I cannot help thinking that, in view of much 
that is being said about bachelors, Lamb’s imposing list 
ought to be supplemented. True, my opinion is likely to 
be thrust upon one side as unworthy of consideration, 
whether it be respecting the properest way of breeding 
oysters for the London market or the properest way of 
bringing recruits to the Army; but as the veriest criminal 
is entitled to a defence, even when he is too poor to pay his 
counsel’s fees, I feel I should give publicity to a few 
thoughts in defence of the slacking bachelor, if he exists. 

I should like to examine the justification of the plea 
“ Bachelors first,” for I regard it as another example of 
married arrogance and unfairness to single intelligence. The 
superior claim of bachelors to die for their country is not 
admitted. In a sense they have less to fight for, as they 
are not pledged to any path of life, and it certainly is not 
axiomatic that the reward for going without the pleasures of 
matrimony is the first opportunity of plucking the laurel 
wreath from an enemy gun. 

In the early days of the war a few enthusiastic young 
ladies made themselves notorious by trying to force white 
feathers upon men who had not enlisted. The good sense 
of the nation was quick to condemn this very gratuitous 
interference, but it seems to me that the present campaign 
against unenlisted bachelors comes very much under the 
same category. Nay, it is in many ways a less defensible 
form of vicarious courage. The white feather brigade 
claimed that every fit man of military age should fight: it 
made no other distinctions. The big battalions of married 
men would drive the bachelors before them into battle to 
save their own skins; though they had not the heart to 
approve this kind of conduct in principle when the Germans 
were marching through Belgium. 

But the opinion that bachelors should face the horrors 
of war before married men seems so generally approved by 
these same married men, that it is worth while examining 
the foundations of the belief. 

Presumably, the first and foremost claim to exemption 
from military service is affection for their wives. I confess 
this does not impress me very profoundly. That peculiar 
attraction between the sexes which we call love is admittedly 
the greatest fact in all life, but it is not by any means 
co-extensive with life. The greater part of the poetry of 
all peoples is about love, and rightly so. But even poets 
sing not of the matron of forty, but of the maiden of bashful 
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fifteen ; or, if I may collect evidence from an enemy source, 
Schiller has made himself responsible for the following :— 


“Oh Zarte Sehnsucht, siisses Hoffen. 
Der ersten Liebe goldnen Zeit 
Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit, 
O das sie ewig griinnen bliebe, 
Die schénste Zeit der jungen Liebe.” 


“ Ach des Lebens schénste Feier. 
Endigt auch den Lebensmai 
Mit dem Giirtel mit dem Schleier 
Reisst der schéne Wahn entzwei.” 


The married have partaken of the feast of life, they have 
filled themselves with good things from the most festive of 
all boards, and for the rest of their lives they must digest 
what they have eaten. Can it really be claimed that all 
these should be spared, and allowed to continue their 
digestive processes in undisturbed peace, whether they have 
eaten wisely or gluttonously, whilst the bachelors, some 
clamorously knocking at the door, are told that they will 
find the entertainment the single state deserves in the 
shadow of the gaunt shrines of Ypres, or on the stinking 
slopes of Hill 70? No, no. The bachelor’s love for his 
sweetheart, whether she exists in the flesh, or is merely a 
delightful probability and a dream, is as worthy considera- 
tion as most married affection. 

The same argument applies, mutatis mutandis, if the 
wife’s point of view be considered. A bachelor is too often 
viewed as a man with no woman’s love to sacrifice. Was 
there ever a more shallow judgment? This same bachelor, 
if he were left to live, would in the fulness of time get 
married, and if he is killed one girl the more will grow old 
and die unhusbanded. She will be condemned to a life- 
struggle in a market already overstocked, while her married 
sister enjoys a prosperity born of the dearth of men. Her 
children can never 

Out of a 
and out of the low wages which women can command she 
must save enough to insure against sickness and old age. 
No, again: by killing the bachelor rather than the married 
man you do not improve the lot of women; the burden 
remains, and it is carried on weaker shoulders. 

But, it will probably be objected, the existence of 
children is the real ground for differentiating between the 
married and unmarried. This may be tacitly understood, 
but it has never been so stated. The birth of a child is 
just as easy to prove as the celebration of a marriage, and 
might just as easily have been accepted as an excuse. In 
point of fact it would have been better, as it would have 
avoided the difficulty of deciding who is and who is not 
married in those poor districts where marriage ceremonies 
are not always considered conditions precedent to honorable 
cohabitation. 

I am afraid I may be giving way to cynicism, but the 
picture of the child leaves me cold and unconvinced, for I 
see another picture on the canvas over which the child has 
been painted. It is a married majority imposing its sovereign 
will upon the rising youth of a nation. The widowed mother 
with a family of young children is not a new war phenomenon. 
She has been with us always, and has been singularly 
neglected. She has been allowed to starve, or go out and 
work, when she should have been tending her babies. Now, 
the comfortable voters of England find that she stands 
between them and the most awful horrors which the mind 
of man can conceive, and she becomes suddenly and vastly 
important. The conversion is too quick to be convincing. 

Besides, it is not admitted that her lot will be appalling, 
nor yet that children are a handicap. Pensions and 
annuities must be given to the wives and young families of 
fallen soldiers, and these will tide over that period of strain 
which exists even when the husband is alive. After a year 
or so the lot of the widow becomes vastly better than that of 
the unmarried woman. Children are Nature’s way of 
insuring against old age. Soon the widow’s duties to her babies 
decrease, and she can go out into the labor market. Soon 
after, the children should become self-supporting ; and finally 
she will have in them a surer shield from want than has 
the spinster in her meagre savings. The lot of the children 
is one with the widow. 

So far I have been considering the case of death. Does 


Charm all sense of pain 
grieved soul,”’ 
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not think so. The lot of tre married man is surely to be 
preferred. He has his wife to care for him, and his children 
will be able to relieve the pressure of old age. The bachelor 
is not so well placed, for even if he marries subsequently, 
he still remains at a permanent disadvantage compared with 
his married brother, and if the soldier is lucky enough to 
escape being killed or maimed, yet, what possible justifica- 
tion can there be for herding the bachelors together in 
Naboth’s position in the forefront of the hottest battle? 

I have friends who have bled to death among the rocks 
of the Gallipoli peninsula, highly-strung, sensitive men, to 
whom the thought of killing others was torture more acute 
than the prospect of death or pain. I have friends who lie 
unburied in the muds of Flanders, who had devoted their 
lives and labored unceasingly to relieve the sufferings of the 
poor in times of peace, and to whom the thought of war 
must have been as a constant nightmare while they lived. 
Can it really be true that these men should be singled out to 
fight because they are not married, while Mr. Bung is 
excused the service because he married a barmaid to get her 
services cheap? They, my friends, were bachelors, but this, 
perhaps, because they loved too much, because they scorned 
to declare their love till they had earned for themselves a 
position fit for the girl of their choice. They, it is true, 
had no children in the flesh, but only those dream children, 
Alice and John Elia, who “take so much after their 
mother.” Had they lived and fathered children, would they, 
indeed, have been less worthy citizens than Master and Miss 
Bung? 

It is at least arguable that on this very ground the 
bachelor should be spared the full risks of war. The married 
man has played his part, he has sown his seeds of earthly 
immortality ; nothing remains for him in this world but to 
“try a little and fail much,” and to be an “ unconscionable 
time a-dying.”’ 

My leave is over, and I go back to France and Flanders, 
but not with unbounded gratitude or respect for the 
generosity of some married opinion, which would have all 
the bachelors fight, and the spinsters go unwed, that they 
may live and prosper and grow fat upon the harvest of the 
battlefield.—Yours, &c.; 

Roger Gre. 


Letters to the Editor. 


COALITION AND PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your attitude to the Coalition is one long expressed 
in private and now loudly expressed in public. The Coalition 
Government has not been a success; it has not brought 
victory nearer, and by delay it may have made it more 
difficult; it has not kept Parliament, nor the nation, nor 
indeed the Cabinet, more united. But, on the other hand, 
it has further restricted the rights and privileges of Parlia- 
ment, Press, and People. It is not more honored or trusted 
either than its predecessor or than itself was at the outset 
of its career eight months ago. I imagine that no one would 
seriously dispute these statements. Men may differ about 
its military and diplomatic achievements; but, even so, no 
one will deny that the Gallipoli Expedition has proved our 
greatest army humiliation for centuries, that the Mesopo- 
tamia Expedition is still a cause for grave anxiety, and that 
our diplomatic reverses in Bulgaria and Greece are lament- 
able affairs. 

For a year and a-half the Government of this country 
has, by a strange and sudden understanding between the two 
Front Benches in the House of Commons, kept the people in 
the dark, deprived Parliament of its rights of control of 
finance and policy, of inquiry, and of discussion; and the 
result is confusion, with possible reaction or revolution as the 
alternatives ahead. 

Many men in Parliament, and still more outside, believe 
that criticism and control by Parliament are, even in war 
time, essential. We thank you for voicing so ably this 
belief. Britons cannot suddenly change all old traditions, 
methods, atmosphere, and ideas, and then calmly say, “Oh! 
we are at war. It doesn’t matter.’”’ To do this betokens 
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the story differ much in the case of serious maiming. I do 





that our leaders have not only lost trust in Parliament and 
the people, but lost their heads too. 
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Some months ago I placed on the Order Paper of the 
House this notice: “That the formation of a Coalition 
Ministry has not conduced to the more efficient or successful 
prosecution of the war, and this House would welcome the 
reconstruction of the Government on the usual lines, under 
the present Prime Minister, and the restoration of the usual 
conditions of control, criticism, and discussion.’”” Perhaps 
by the beginning of next Session the idea of moving an 
amendment to the Address on these lines may not be alto- 
gether unreasonable.—Yours, &c., 

JosEPH Kine. 

House of Commons. January 26th, 1916. 


THE STATE AND FREEDOM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—When Dr. Holland Rose says that the freedom of 
the state is a higher thing than the freedom of the individual 
what does he mean by a free state? Does he mean a state 
exempt from foreign domination? Then Germany is much 
more free than—for example—is Wales, controlled as the 
latter is by a Parliament of which the majority are not 
Welsh. Or does Dr. Rose mean a state in which the laws 
are such that the maximum of freedom is secured to each 
individual? In that case every change in the law which 
impairs the freedom of the individual lessens the freedom 
of the state, and so diminishes its authority. Moreover, if 
the latter be the true definition of a free state, clearly the 
freedom of the state is not a higher thing than the freedom 
of the individual, since the state exists to secure that 
freedom. 

Dr. Rose’s theory of .the overmastering claims of the 
state has been accepted and applied in every country in 
Europe, and without success. It makes for immediate 
efficiency and future decay. In practice it means that those 
individuals who have power in the state have a right to 
coerce all other individuals in what they choose to regard 
as the state’s interests. The step is short from domestic 
tyranny to foreign aggression, and thence again to the down- 
fall of the dominant state. The little states of Greece, the 
wide-spreading Empire of Rome, the medieval communes, 
Imperial Spain, all had a momentary existence as states in 
which the people were free. Then the governments of all 
claimed the submission of the people as due to the overruling 
state, the state ceased to be free, and by degrees the power 
and the greatness of each state departed from it. 

One force has made against the unhealthy dominance of 
the state—the force ot religion. The essence of Christianity 
lies in the infinite value it gives to the individual; and, 
tyrannical as the organization of the Church toooften became, 
it at least offered men another standard of life than that of 
the state. In the seventeenth century the question of Church 
versus State was fought out both in England and Germany. 
In both the state conquered ; but the conquest was far more 
complete in Germany. The motto “ Cujus regio, ejus religio”’ 
became the accepted rule of life. The English Government, 
on the other hand, had to learn by degrees to tolerate its 
rebels. The existence within the borders of the state of a 
large and increasing body of persons who denied the 
authority of the state in matters of religion necessarily 
tended to the depression of state supremacy and to the 
exaltation of the individual. 

To that exaltation of the individual England owes her 
moral and spiritual progress during the last two hundred 
years. It lay at the heart of the Wesleyan movement, it 
stimulated the reformers of the nineteenth century, it 
purified the prisons, it abolished slavery, it reformed the 
penal code. Nay, it is the root of much of the English 
enthusiasm for the present war: sympathy for the Belgians 
rather than for Belgium has stirred Englishmen. Pity for 
individual sorrow, individual suffering, has brought forth an 
army of three million volunteers; it has enabled England 
to recruit without compulsion a larger proportion of her 
population than Germany could obtain by the execution of 
all the powers of the state—a fact which is surely a sufficient 
refutation of Dr. Rose’s charge of “ vacillation and half- 
heartedness.” 

The sacrifice of individual liberty under the present Bill 
may, as Dr. Rose says. be small, but small or large, it 








implies the sacrifice of the principle that has given England 
her place among nations. We may still conquer Germany 
by arms, but we shall have been conquered by her ideals, 
and it is ideals that liberate or enslave. 

If England in the future remains free, and, free herself, 
helps to preserve the liberties of others, it will be because 
among her people are those who recognize that the state 
stands second, not first, not man’s master but his creation 
and his tool.—Yours, &c., 

A. B. Watiis CHapMaAn. 

5, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

January 17th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION, 


Sir,—Mr. Lytton Strachey’s letter almost answers itself. 
It enunciates principles which are excellent for ordinary 
times, but it shows not a sign that he duly appreciates the 
gravity of the crisis either for this country, or, still more, 
for the Belgians, Poles, Serbs, Montenegrins, and 
Armenians, whose very existence as peoples is at stake. 
Their case shows convincingly how far more important is 
the freedom of the community than that of any section 
within it. Now that their national life is almost crushed 
out, the millions of refugees are leading an existence which, 
in a civic sense, is a living death. Only the complete 
triumph of the Allies can restore them to civic life and 
liberate from Prussian tyranny their scarcely less miserable 
compatriots who are under the heel of the conqueror. I 
should have thought that the appeals of those five peoples 
would have stirred every Englishman to sacrifice even his 
pet theories of peace-time in order that his country might 
more effectively and quickly end this agony of the small 
peoples of Europe. They look to us. France and Russia 
have organized all their manhood for the struggle, but cannot 
prevail without the exertion of our utmost strength. We 
have not as yet organized our full fighting strength. In such 
a case it is surely the duty of every Liberal to lay aside his 
objections to compulsion (which I shared until a few weeks 
ago), seeing that the crisis concerns, not us alone, but the 
future of the liberty of the Continental peoples. 

Mr. Strachey invokes the shade of Hampden. Does 
he know that Cromwell had to resort to certain measures of 
compulsion for the new army, and that but for them the 
liberties of England might not have been assured? Does 
he know that the French Revolutionists in 1792-93 tried to 
beat back the invaders of France by the voluntary system, 
but, failing, were compelled by the logic of facts to enforce 
compulsory service of some kind on every male of military 
age (Decree of August 23rd, 1793)? Does he know that 
Lincoln had to adopt the same painful but necessary 
alternative? Can he point to a single great and prolonged 
war, since the rise of citizen armies, which has been won 
on the laisser aller principle? Excellent though that principle 
is in ordinary times, it is utterly out of place now. 

The fact that there were formerly divisions in the 
Cabinet on this question, but that those divisions have now 
disappeared, proves that the present moderate and carefully- 
safeguarded measure is the outcome of very careful inquiry 
and of thorough conviction on the part of those 
who alone can know all the facts of the case. Such being so, 
it is, I submit, the duty of every Liberal to waive his 
objections to a measure which the competent authorities 
believe to be necessary for the conclusion of the war. I 
referred to the Manchester School (perhaps too con- 
temptuously, for it did good work in its day), because I 
know from those who have worked Lord Derby’s scheme that 
many young men in the North refused to come forward 
because, forsooth, “the pay is not high enough,” or “the 
terms are less favorable than my present terms.” It is 
this selfish minority which the present measure gets at, as 
also that large section in rural districts which keeps on 
saying: “If they want you, they'll come to fetch you.” I 
repeat, this is not a time for uttering platitudes about the 
liberty of the subject. It is a time for action, organized 
action by the whole forces of the nation, on behalf of the 
greatest cause for which we have ever fought.—Yours, &c., 


J. Hottanp Rose. 
Cambridge. January 27th, 1916. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Principle appears to be out-of-date as a ground for 
political action. But it seems that some forms of principle 
may still be used to cover the nakedness of expediency. It 
seems to be imagined that everyone accepts the principle of 
the absolute authority of the State when the existence of the 
State is said by the Government of the day to be in danger. 
Dr. Holland Rose, in Tue Nation of January 15th, thinks 
this is implied in the duty of citizens. His political philo- 
sophy is not, however, as excellent nor as modern as his 
history. He refers to two sources for his opinion—authority 
and reason. The authority he quotes is vague: it begins 
with Aristotle, whose defence of slavery is notorious, and it 
ends with Jaurés, who, with admirable intentions, main- 
tained an obsolete idea of State-Socialism. As to “ reasons,”’ 
it appears to be taken for granted by Dr. Rose, as by Mr. 
Bonar Law (in the House of Commons January 19th) and by 
other public men that there are absolutely no limits to the 
control of the citizen by the State. I do not wish to confine 
the problem only to the question of Conscription. That is 
only one example of the general principle which is now in 
question: and after Conscription come even more pernicious 
desertions of principle. I do not think the State-absolutists 
perceive the logical and inevitable consequences of their idea 
that the State can command anything which is deemed neces- 
sary by the Government of the day. There must, surely, be 
limits: or would they say that the German soldier is bound 
to obey if his Government commands him to commit 
“atrocities’’? Should we be traitors if we refused to lie 
or to steal at the command of the State? And if there is no 
objection to lying or stealing (as in practice there appears to 
be none) for so “high’’ a purpose, is there absolutely no 
deed, however horrible, which the citizen is not bound to 
commit, if the State commands it for its own safety? There 
must be limits somewhere, and I do not wish to imply that 
military service is outside the limits of the right to compel. 
But I do wish to protest that it should not be taken for 
granted that a mere State, or rather Government, plea of 
“necessity ’’ is enough to take all freedom of judgment from 
the citizen. It is time for us to begin to think what the 
limits of State-authority are, or we shall be brutalized by 
State absolutism; and, at any rate, it is not to be assumed 
that the duties of a citizen are precisely those which an 
obsolete political philosophy implies. I apologize for 
seeming to believe in the importance of “ principles.”— 
Yours, etc., 

C. Deuiste Burns. 
January 25th, 1916. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Turnbull’s able attack on liberty of conscience 
is just what might have been written by Boniface VIII. or 
Ignatius Loyola when they were claiming for the Church 
the same supreme authority over the acts and opinions of 
all men which Mr. Turnbull and Treitsche now claim for the 
State. No one can deny that the medieval ideal was at least 
as noble as the modern one, for “the aim was nothing less 
than the establishment of a civitas Dei on earth, trans- 
cending all national and State jurisdictions, and so mould- 
ing all human life into conformity with Divine truth” ; and 
the danger to the Church from those whose consciences 
perversely refused to be so controlled was certainly at least 
as great as the danger to the State from conscientious 
objectors to-day. And yet, notwithstanding the greatness 
of the ideal, who will deny that all modern progress was 
bound up with the success of the stand made century after 
century for individual liberty and freedom of conscience, on 
which Boniface and Loyola also looked with “horror’?? One 
is reminded, too, of the great English divine who wrote that 
“to claim individual inspiration and illumination by the 
Holy Ghost is a horrid thing—a very horrid thing,” so 
difficult is it to allow that beliefs contrary to our own can 
be divinely inspired. 

But surely Mr. Turnbull’s argument is the most pitiful 
when one realizes that it would have as much (or as little) 
weight in the mouth of a German pastor urging his people 
to fight to the bitter end and to crush down every con- 
scientious doubt which arose in their hearts as to continuing 
to assist in this hell upon earth. It may be that according 











to all the usual motives which have guided the action of 
men through savage ancient and modern times, there is just 
now no other fate possible for both nations than to kill 
each other until one of them is crushed and exhausted, but 
to claim that it is the one Divine Spirit that is thus urging 
each nation onward seems to me to be the real “sin against 
the Holy Ghost.”—Yours, &c., 
An Otp LIBERAL. 
January 26th, 1916 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The inability of men like Mr. Sydney P. Turnbull 
to understand or appreciate the possibility of a genuine 
conscientious objection to taking part in war is somewhat 
disconcerting and discouraging. One hoped we had made 
more progress. Can you allow me a little space to explain 
the position further? (I should like, by-the-way, to express 
my hearty thanks to you for the insight into the position 
shown in your leading article “Compulsion in Detail.’’) 

Mr. Turnbull shows no sign of being aware that con- 
scientious objection to all war is no new thing. It should 
hardly be necessary to point out that it was generally felt 
by the Christians of the first two centuries. Gibbon suggests 
that the refusal of Christians to fight in the Roman armies 
was one of the causes of the Diocletian persecution (Lecky, 
“ History of European Morals,”’ ii. 248). The great Christian 
mystics in and outside the Church, and the various sects 
that followed them, nearly always held that war was 
unChristian (Rufus Jones, “ Studies in Mystical Religion,” 
passim). And the Quakers, whose position Mr. Turnbull 
badly misrepresents, have, as a body, taken that view at 
least since 1660, when, in an address to Charles II. on his 
accession, they used these words :— 


“We utterly deny all outward wars and strife, and 
fightings with outward weapons, for any end, or under any 
pretence whatever ; this is our testimony to the whole world. 
The Spirit of Christ, by which we are guided, is not 
changeable, so as once to command us from a thing as evil, 
and again to move unto it; and we certainlv know, and 
testify to the world, that the Spirit of Christ, which leads 
us into all truth, will never move us to fight and war against 
any man with outward weapons, neither for the Kingdom of 
Christ nor for the Kingdoms of this world.” 


In modern times many 
Russian Dukhobors, 
“c dogma.” 

I suppose that the offence which my letter gave was 
partly due to the fact that I did not explicitly base it on 
any Quaker or even Christian teaching. This was because 
I was writing on behalf of many thousands of young men 
who, to my certain knowledge, hold what is substantially 
the Quaker view on this matter, and are prepared to prove 
their conviction by suffering, Most of them are not 
Quakers; some would probably hesitate to call themselves 
Christians. But, whatever form of religion they profess, 
and in some cases when they profess none at all, they are 
so fully convinced of the brotherhood of man that they will 
suffer death itself rather than take any part in killing their 
fellow-men. If to Mr. Turnbull this is a cause of “ horror,” 
to others of us it affords the best hope for the future of 
humanity. 

Your correspondent seems to think that we are blind 
to, or willing to palliate, the crimes committed in this war 
by the German Government. We are not blind to these 
things, and we offer no excuse for them. Nor are we blind 
to the fact that our own blockade of Germany means the 
slow starvation of her women and children. We believe that 
these evil things are the inevitable fruit of war, and that 
they can only be overcome by a totally different spirit from 
that which war engenders. 

This is not the first great crime in human history. To 
us who call ourselves Christians, the crucifixion of incarnate 
love was an even greater crime than the sinking of the 
“Lusitania ”’; and it was met with the cry, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” I ask, with 
reverence, was Jesus involved in “complicity with guilt 
unspeakable,’”’ because He did not forcibly resist it? Did 
He not realize that He was leaving His followers to endure, 
unarmed, agonies equal to those that have been suffered by 
helpless Belgians? It was by the spirit of unconquerable 
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love, which He manifested Himself and was able to radiate 
into His followers, that that evil of the world was met and (in 
part) overcome; and we believe that the Kingdom of God, 
which He proclaimed, will only come as men are willing to 
take the risk of striving to live in that spirit. 

Mr. Turnbull seems to think that such principles are 
immoral and anti-social, incompatible with civic duty and 
the maintenance of national life. Yet on them was founded 
the policy of the early colony of Pennsylvania, when faced 
with a danger from bloodthirsty Indians comparable to that 
in which we now stand from Germany. For seventy years, 
while the other Colonies were being constantly raided, Penn- 
sylvania, under Quaker administration and with no armed 
defence, was never once attacked—simply because Penn had 
treated these Indians with justice, and trusted them. The 
evil in them was overcome by justice, truth, and love. 
Possibly the world would have been the poorer if these 
Quakers had held, with your correspondent, that their prin- 
ciples were useless in a world like this, and had refused to 
try to work them out on the field of citizenship. 

I venture to hope that Mr. Turnbull, and those who 
think with him, will endeavor to understand the position 
he so unreservedly condemns.—Yours, &c., 

EpwarD GRUBB. 

Croydon, January 24th, 1916. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There has been a curious silence concerning the 
Prime Minister’s blunt statement to Mr. Joseph King that 
the Conscription Bill must be passed, no matter what the 
figures as to our industrial solvency may turn out to be. 
Surely this, coupled with the fact that the Government has 
made no pretence of estimating our resources in this con- 
nection, makes it clear that our Allies insist on the Bill. 

A moment’s examination of the position from the point 
of view of our Allies will show how inevitable their demand 
has been. To make the point clear, let us suppose that 
Mr. J. A. Hobson had taken the opportunity of M. Briand’s 
recent visit to London to put his unanswerable economic 
case against Conscription to the French Premier. M. 
Briand’s reply would have been quite simple. It would have 
been to the following effect :— 

“My dear Monsieur Hobson,—Nobody understands better 
than we in France how thoroughly sound your arguments 
are. Beyond a doubt you cannot enlist another million and 
a-half men and set aside yet another million and a-half to 
maintain them in purely destructive activity at the rate of 
£300 a year per head—not to mention the subsistence of the 
second million and a-half—without seriously damaging your 
trade. You will certainly suffer to that extent. And it 
would clearly be much pleasanter for you to maintain your 
productive power and financial solvency unimpaired, so that 
at the conclusion of the war, with your conscript Allies and 
your conscript enemies equally ruined, you could step in 
with all your wonderful efficiency in full swing, and scoop in 
all the business they have been forced to sacrifice to the 
war. It is a magnificent programme—for you. But I appeal 
confidently to your famous British sense of fair play when 
I ask you to share our ruin as generously as you share our 
fighting ; so that we shall all start fair when the war is over. 
That is why we have ventured to call on you to accept the 
same disabilities we have accepted in the form of con- 
scription.”’ 

This is unanswerable on Mr. Hobson’s ground; for the 
damage he alleges is not only admitted, but claimed. But 
it requires some further consideration in view of the fact 
that foreign trade is a matter of life and death to us, 
whereas to our self-supporting Allies it is, in the last resort, 
dispensable. Yet what is actually happening is that Mr. 
Hobson and Sir John Simon are arguing the case between 
Lord Kitchener and our Chambers of Commerce, whilst the 
real case as between the demand of our Allies and our 
peculiar insular position is left unargued, and Conscription 
carries the day. There was some excuse for this before Mr. 
Asquith said flatly that the Bill would have to pass, no 
matter what the figures were. Now it is merely another 
variant of the familiar trick of getting things done under 
cover of talking about something else.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Saw. 








HIGH PAY AND HIGH ALLOWANCES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In talking about the cost of the war, many 
people refer grudgingly to the high pay which we give to our 
soldiers, and the liberal allowances which we make to their 
dependents. 

Here, in France, I hardly ever discuss the war with a 
native or a neutral without having the contrast between this 
instance of British extravagance and Continental thrift 
flung in my face. It is the favorite argument used by 
foreigners to convince us of the obvious desirability of 
conscription. “If you call up men as we do,” so I am con- 
stantly being told, “it would not be necessary for you to 
incur such enormous expenditure. You should copy, or at 
least approximate to the French or Italian, not to speak of 
the Russian, standard.” 

It therefore seems necessary to insist upon the fact that 
these wages and allowances do not necessarily trench on the 
national wealth. What we spend on munitions may be a 
desirable expenditure, but it is certainly one of which an 
immediate effect is to impoverish the country. But what 
we pay in wages and allowances is a mere transfer of wealth 
from one set of Englishmen to another. It adds to the 
burden laid upon present and future taxpayers, but what 
is taken from these is simply transferred in the form of 
food and other necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, to our 
soldiers and their dependents. We fire away shells, and have, 
from a strictly economic point of view, nothing to show for 
it. Victory is worth its price, and no patriotic Englishman 
will grudge the payment. But the homes and comforts of 
soldiers, and of their wives, widows, and children are not 
blown into thin air or into Germans. Their product is to 
be found in the improved health and development of our 
people, and of the coming generation. Some of this trans- 
ferred wealth will no doubt be wasted in the purchase of 
cheap and vulgar luxuries ; but I do not know that more will 
be wasted in this way than would have been the case if the 
money had been left in the pockets of the wealthy tax-payers. 
Some classes suffer and others benefit by the transfer; but 
it is not sheer economic loss, like that which is entailed by 
most kinds of war expenditure. 

We are anxiously awaiting the lean years that will 
probably follow the conclusion of peace. We hope that this 
leanness will form part of the argument against excessive 
militarism ; but so far as the war helps to increase the 
taxation of the rich for the benefit of the poor, it will have 
taught a useful lesson, from which we may profit when peace 
is restored.—Yours, &c., 


J. E. Symes. 
Biarritz. January 18th, 1916. 
A NEVER-FREEZING SPRING? 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In his interesting article on the “Lore of the 
Village Church,” Curé de Campagne says the church at 
Wanborough is “built hard by a never-freezing spring.” 
Is there a never-freezing spring in this country? Personally 
I have never known a land drain freeze, and they are much 
shallower than natural springs.—Yours, &c., ; 


AGRICOLA. 
January 27th, 1916. 





Poetry. 


COME, THOU SWEET WONDER. 


Come, thou sweet wonder, by whose power 
We more or less enjoy our years ; 
That makes a child forget the breast, 
And driest at once the children’s tears, 
Till sleep shall bring their minds more rest. 


Come to my heavy rain of care, 
And make it weigh like dew ; charm me 
With Beauty’s hair, her eyes or lips; 
With mountain dawn, or sunset sea 
That’s like a thousand burning ships. 


W. H. Davies. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
By Louis 


“The Century of the Renaissance.” Batiffol. 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) , an 

“ A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West.’’ Vol. III. 
By R. W. Corlyle and A. J. Carlyle. (Blackwood. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“ War and Civilization.” By J. M. Robertson. (Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Way of the Cross.”’ 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Chorus: A Tale of Love and Folly.” 
(Constable. 6s.) 

“The Dark Forest.””’ By Hugh Walpole 


* * * 


By V. Doroshevitch. (Constable. 


By Sylvia Lynd. 


(Secker. 6s.) 


I once heard a Roman Catholic Irishman complaining 
in vigorous language of the existence in his country of 
Jesuits and Freemasons. Hostility to both of these 
associations does not usually lodge in a single mind, but, 
as far as one could gather, in this case suspicion sprang 
from that sort of fear which, psychologists tell us, is pro- 
duced by the unknown. The activities of the two associa- 
tions were alarming because they were mysterious. “ We 
all know that both of them are there,” he concluded, “ but 
none of us knows what either of them is at.” Perhaps his 
suspicion of the Society of Jesus would have been disarmed 
if he had seen such a book as “ Ireland in Fiction: A Guide 
to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances, and Folk-lore,” by the 
Rev. Stephen Brown, 8.J., recently published by Messrs. 
Maunsel. For whatever are the other activities of the Order 
—and most European countries seem to have found 
them inconvenient at one time or another—it has certainly 
established its citizenship in the world of books. Father 
Brown’s volume is quite indispensable to every student of 
Ireland in fiction. It gives a short account of every novel 
that deals with Ireland or with the Irish abroad, and it has 
the great merit that these notes are descriptive and not 
critical. 

* * + 


Ancouo-IrisH novels belong to a class by themselves. 
Although we hear less now about “ the Celtic contribution ” 
to literature than we did some half-dozen years ago, the 
novels written by Irishmen about Ireland remain as 
distinctly national, as different from English novels, as those 
written about America by Americans or about France by 


Frenchmen. Dickens is closer to Daudet, and the 
“Scenes from Clerical Life,” to the “Scenes de la 
Vie de Province” than George Eliot is to George 


Birmingham, while the latter is as clear a descendant 
of Lever as the former is of Richardson. There has always 
been something rollicking about Irish fiction, and its 
authors have felt an irresistible attraction for the odd, the 
grotesque, the whimsical, or the absurd. It is this that 
brought to birth that weird being, the stage Irishman, a 
figure that held the boards for generations, but is now dead 
and unlamented. 
x x » 


“T once heard a General say that nothing was less like 
a review than a battle; and I can tell you that nothing is 
more unlike a novel than real life,” is a saying of one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s characters. In spite of its truth, there can be 
little doubt that the traditions of Irish fiction were set by 
the conditions of Irish society during the last two decades of 
the eighteenth century and the first three of the nineteenth— 
the period in which the scenes of the best Irish novels are 
laid. It was a period of distinctive social types and a 
curious set of manners, of drinking and duelling and diceing 
and conviviality among the gentry, of faction fights and 
misery among the peasantry. As showing the prevalence 
of duelling, Sir Jonah Barrington tells us that “the first two 
questions always asked as to a young man’s respectability 
and qualifications, when he proposed for a lady-wife were, 
‘What family is he of?’—‘Did he ever blaze?’?” The 
Dublin of the time is described in the song :—~ 









“Oh! Dublin, sure there’s no doubtin’, 

Beate every city upon the say. 

’Tis there you’ll hear O’Connell spoutin’, 
And Lady Morgan making fay. 

And ’tis the capital of the greatest nation, 
With finest peasantry on a fruitful sod, 

Fighting like divils for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God.” 

* * 

Ir was in this variegated society that Lever found the 
originals from which he drew his Charley O'Malley, Jack 
Hinton, Mickey Free, Corny Delany, and the other types 
which, if they have produced the stage Irishman, have also 
added to the world’s mirth. And if his stories distorted 
Irish life, they were true to the temper of a particular class 
and a particular period. It is now the fashion to speak 
rather slightingly of Lever, but, as McRory, in Lady 
Morgan’s “O’Donnell,” said of purgatory, “you may go 
further and fare worse.” Henley, who had a conscience in 
these matters, credited Lever with imagination, a sure eye 
for character, facility in composition, and an admirable 
knack of dialogue. It is true that he had little 
skill in construction, that his heroes are mad-caps, 
and that he writes about them in. a fly-away, harum- 
scarum style. Against these defects must’ be set 
humor, vitality, charm, and perfect ease. His philo- 
sophy of life was thin, and until Thackeray parodied 
him as “Harry Rollicker,” he was satisfied with such 
themes as noise, riot, practical jokes, and drunkenness. 
When he became more serious, and tried to improve the 
craftsmanship of his novels, he had lost the high spirits that 
give him his charm. It is in the earlier books that we see 
the salt of fun and zest of life at their best. 

* « * 

Humor covers a multitude of sins, and Lever’s humor is 
undeniable. His Irish retainers of the type of Mickey Free 
have been copied by other novelists, but have never been 
excelled. He has, in addition, created a gallery of Irish 
priests, of which Father Tom Loftus, in “ Jack Hinton,” is 
one of the most delightful. We first meet Father Tom 
on a boat, playing cards with a farmer, holding 
a religious controversy with a Quaker, keeping up a lively 
conversation with a lady, and fortifying himself for all three 
operations, which he conducts like a general, with the help 
of tumblers of hot whisky and water. Here is an example 
of his triple conversation :— 

“There ye go, six of spades. Play a spade av ye have 
one, Mr. Larkins—For a set of shrivelled-up craytures, 
with nothing but thee and thou for a creed, to deny the 
real ould ancient faith that Saint Peter and—the ace of 
diamonds ; that tickled you under the short ribs—not you, 
Mrs. Carney—for a sore time you have of it; and an angel 
of a woman ye are; and the husband that could be cruel to 
you, and take—The odd trick out of you, Mr. Larkins. No, 
no, I deny it—nego in omnibus, Domine. What does Origen 
say? The rock, says he, is Peter; and if you translate the 
passage without—another kettleful, if you please. I go for 
the ten, Misther Larkins. Trumps! another—another— 
hurroo! By the tower of Clonmacnoise, I'll beggar the 
bank to-night. Malheureux au jeux, heureux en amour, as 
we used to say formerly. God forgive us!”’ 

* * * 

Two other early Irish novelists whose names are, I 
fancy, remembered better than their novels are Miss 
Edgeworth and Lady Morgan. Both were “ best sellers ”’ in 
their time, and one has the distinction of having been a 
potent influence in European literature. ‘“ Without being so 
presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humor, the 
pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which pervade the 
works of my accomplished friend,” Scott wrote in his 
Preface to “ Waverley,” of Miss Edgeworth, “I felt that 
something might be attempted for my own country, of the 
same kind as that which she has achieved for Ireland.” 
And another great national novelist, Turgenev, said that it 
was Miss Edgeworth’s stories of Irish life that suggested to 
him his, studies of the Russian peasant. Her defect as an 
Irish novelist is that she is too didactic. She had not 
enough sympathy with “divilment and divarsion,” and had 
in her a good deal of the spirit of Matthew Arnold’s 
Philistines, “eager to improve everything but themselves off 
the face of the earth.” Still, “Castle Rackrent” is a 
humorous, lively, observant, old-maidish type of novel which 
will always find some readers. So much cannot be said of 
Lady Morgan’s gushing sentimentality. Her clouds, water- 
falls, harps, and sublimities are part of the mere rubbish of 
Romanticism, PENGUIN. 
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Me. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Mr. Heinemann announces the publication in six volumes 
of THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, with an Introduc- 
tion by J. E. C. Bodley. Each volume will be complete in 
itself, and will deal with a single period, and the whole 
series will give a consecutive study of the most romantic 
history of all times, through nearly a thousand years. 





Now Ready. 


THE CENTURY ti RENAISSANCE. 


By Louis Batifoll, Author of the ‘‘ Duchesse de 
Chevreuse.” With an Introduction by J. E. C. 
Bodley. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JAVA. Past and Present. 


By Donald Campbell. Profusely Illustrated from 
Beautiful Photographs. 2 Volumes. 36s. net. 


‘‘Will certainly become the standard reference book 
on Java and all concerning it, and it has the merit beyond 
most good reference books of being entirely readable and 
enjoyable.”— Bookman. 


COLLECTOR’S POCKET SERIES. 


Edited by Sir James Yoxall, M.P. Each Volume 





Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
TWO VOLUMFS NOW READY. 
COLLECTING COLLECTING 
OLD GLASS. OLD MINIATURES 


By J. H. Yoxall. By J. H. Yoxall. 





The World War. 
BEFORE, DURING & AFTER 1914 


By Anton Nystrom. With an Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse, C,B. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ By far the best statement by a neutral of the case 
against Germany in the War.”—Daily Mail. 


GERMANY’S VIOLATIONS OF 
THE LAWS OF WAR, publishea 


under the Auspices of the French Government. 
With many documents in facsimile. 5s. net. 


EUROPE’S DEBT TO _ RUSSIA. 
By Dr. Charles Sarolea. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A clear and absorbing analysis of the Russian mind.” 
—iLimes. 


Soldiers’ Tales of the Great War. 
WITH MY REGIMENT. From the 


Aisne to La Bassee. By ‘Platoon Comman- 


der,” 3s. 6d. net. 
“Extraordinarily effective and even touching.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


AMONG THE RUINS. a neuTRALs 
EVIDENCE. By Gomez Carrillo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Gives many striking evidences of the brutality of the 

invaders.”— Daily Telegraph. 


SUBMARINES. ByF.A. Talbot. Illustrated 
from Wonderful Photographs. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KAISER’S GARLAND. 


War Cartoons by Edmund J. Sullivan. 6s. net. 


“There has been no finer expression of hatred and con- 
tempt for the being on whose shoulders the greater burden 
of this Imperial infamy will lie.”— Nation. 











The Latest Fiction. 
OLE DELABOLE. Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 


“A wonderful tale.”—Evening Standard. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. 


i F. Tennyson Jesse. 6s. 
Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natural passion.” 
— Referee. 


THE S.S. GLORY. Frederick Niven. 3s. 6d. net. 


aud ra = see how you can fail to enjoy ‘The 














Help the Homeless 





People of Poland 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 
FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee), 





The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly 
voice, has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I 
have ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women, and starving children—an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank: in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the 
extremely favourable rate of exchange. In normal times, 
Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at present she gives 
us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent of a 
rouble is a fraction over 2/I. 





Twenty Shillings will keep Twenty 
people from Starvation for a Week. 





Committees have been established in all the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G, W. BUCHANAN, 
British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd. 
Chairman: THE LADY BYRON. 

Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Hon. President: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. | Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bt. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 

Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
THE LORD DUNEDIN. 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: 
THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Patrons Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. The EARL OF DERBY. 





Hon. Treasurer : 


EVELEIGH NASH, Eszq., 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘Great Britain to 
Poland Fund.” 

































Reviews. 








FRANCE. 


“A History of France.” By J. R. MoRETON MACDONALD. 
(Methuen. 3 Vols. 22s. 6d. net.) 


A READABLE and not too exhaustive account of the develop- 
ment of France was a desideratum ; and in several respects 
Mr. Macdonald may be congratulated on having met the 
need. His narrative is copious, yet not so overburdened with 
facts as to move heavily; there are enough footnotes and 
short bibliographies to satisfy the student without worrying 
the general reader; and the author possesses the gift of 
visualizing important episodes, of reading character, and of 
viewing the subject with that wider vision which imparts 
a sense of unity to what would otherwise be a bewildering 
mass of details. It would be premature, at present, to 
decide whether his work will stand the test of time. The 
space covered is so vast that no author can work it thoroughly 
at all points. Only a system of joint authorship could effect 
that. But there are many objections to such a system. It 
involves overlapping, incongruities and, worst of all, heavi- 
ness of movement. From these defects Mr. Macdonald’s book 
is free. —e 

An example of his broad method of treatment 1s his 
initial sketch of the political geography of France, in which 
he portrays the influence of the three river-basins of the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. The influences that 
moulded Northern and Western France are sketched, and 
the reader is reminded of the likeness of the North of France 
to Southern England in the somewhat Hibernian remark : 
“ But for the accident of the Channel, indeed, France and 
England would have been geologically and geographically 
continuous.”” Perhaps the author rather exaggerates the 
predominantly French character of the Seine basin and 
underestimates the importance of the Rhone valley. Surely, 
the latter imparted to early French history its essential 
characteristics by facilitating the incoming of Roman 
influences, without which there would have been no France 
such as we know her. Apart from the natural highway of 
the Rhone and the Saone, even the Romans might have 
failed in holding up the Teutonic inroads during some four 
centuries. It was from Narbo and Lugdunum as centres of 
government that Rome civilized the Gauls, welded together 
their crumbling tribal system, and formed the elements of 
a nation which soon absorbed the barbarian invaders. Mr. 
Moreton Macdonald admits that the Teutons did not per- 
manently mould the Gallic character or infuse so much new 
blood as Treitschke and his successors have claimed. Doubt- 
less the West Goths exercised an invigorating influence 
around Toulouse, the Burgundians in the South-East of Gaul, 
and the Franks in the North and Centre. But it is clear 
that the preponderating influence was Roman; and the 
Rhone-Saone river-system was the channel through which it 
fertilized and strengthened the Gauls. The author admits 
the importance of that river-system in the cultural develop- 
ment of Gaul; but no less important was its military and 
administrative importance. 

The early part of the narrative is lightened by a 
decidedly chatty account of a Roman villa in Touraine, 
supplemented in due course by a companion sketch of the 
same under the Merovingian dynasty. Both are of the 
nature of thumb-nail sketches, at which academic champions 
of the broad and grandiose style will hold up hands of 
horror. But, apart from an excessive sharpness of outline 
on topics where the masters still differ, there is little to 
criticize ; and the impression of these vivid sketches remains 
when that of learned pomposities vanishes. Perhaps the 
author overstrains a point by suggesting that Antonius’s 
estates (circa 350 a.p.) possessed a dove-cot which lasted to 
the French Revolution ; and he forgets to endow the estate 
with a fish-pond providing the carp and eels for the table 
of the epicure. But the sketch impresses on the reader the 
status cf the liberti and coloni, and the subtle cause of the 
agricultural decay which undermined the Roman Empire. 
The successor of Antonius, some four centuries later, of 
course, is in the way to become a feudal lord, and the coloni 
serfs. 


Less felicitous is the description of that central event 
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of the Middle Ages, the coronation of Charles the Great at 
St. Peter’s on Christmas Day, 800. Here the author does not 
rise to the height of his theme, which, indeed, unites all that 
is picturesque in externals with a vague suggestiveness of 
far-off wars and struggles involving Papacy and Empire in 
feud and desolation. Mr. Macdonald conjectures that the 
reluctance of Charlemagne (which Eginhard, at least, 
ascribes to him) in accepting coronation from the Pope arose 
from his fear of difficulties that must arise from the tacit 
assumption of superiority which the act of crowning implied. 
But is not that rather to antedate events? How could the 
mighty Charles imagine the series of troubles that were 
to result from that rather ambiguous act, performed by a 
pontiff who was not safe in his own capital? Is it not 
more reasonable to infer that Charles apprehended friction 
with the Eastern Empire, which he wished to smooth by 
timely negotiations with Byzantium? The Empress Irene, 
for all her crimes, was still a force to be reckoned with, as 
appeared from Charlemagne’s subsequent offer of marriage 
to that undesirable consort. 

But all these events, as Mr. Macdonald points out, 
preceded the dawn of French history in a national sense; 
only because they postponed and clouded that dawn have 
they any lasting significance. And this work is a history 
of the French people. Apart from the reforms of Louis IX. 
and other monarchs, apart, too, from the “ Jacqueries ” 
(which receive too brief notice), there is little of outstanding 
importance except the events that made for national unity. 
Of these the chief was the long struggle with England in 
the Hundred Years’ War, and that thrilling episode, the 
rally under Jeanne Dare. Mr. Macdonald takes a reason- 
able view of her personality and career, rightly rejecting the 
rather coarse materialism of the estimate of M. Anatole 
France. Perhaps, however, he does not assign enough 
importance to the impetus given by the Maid to the national 
revival, which enabled that poor creature, Charles VII., 
finally to chase the English almost out of France. The 
military reforms of 1445-9, laying the basis for a standing 
army, could not have been passed without a new national 
spirit that rendered the new burdens bearable. 

In the light of present events those of the Religious 
Wars, the Fronde, and Louis XIV.’s invasion of neighbor- 
ing lands look somewhat petty ; and it is well that they are 
compressed in these volumes, Louis XIV. receiving only 78 
pages and a justly severe congé. I cannot agree with Mr. 
Macdonald’s palliation (II., p. 335) of that blunder, the 
French bargain with Austria in May, 1757. Surely, France 
was not so powerless (with Russia ranged against Prussia) 
as to need to consent to fight on until Silesia were regained 
for the Hapsburgs? She should have consented to those terms 
on condition of her gaining the Low Countries at the same 
time. This was Choiseul’s criticism on his predecessor at 
Versailles, de Bernis, and it was just. I should like also 
to take up the cudgels against Mr. Macdonald respecting 
Wolfe’s alleged inactivity after he got his ships above 
Quebec. His aim was to organize a great and crushing blow. 
He did so quietly and effectively at the time and place where 
Montcalm did not expect him. That is the right way to 
surprise your enemy. 

In his account of the Revolution the author shows 
adequate knowledge on such topics as the much-vaunted but 
almost illusory decrees of August 4th, 1789; but exception 
must be taken to his indiscriminate censure on Lafayette’s 
conduct during the orgy of the 5th and 6th October, 1789. 
Far from “ simply going to bed” on his arrival at Versailles, 
Lafayette saw to the dispositions for the defence of the outer 
posts of the palace, and did not retire to rest until after 4 
a.m., as the detailed narrative of his aide-de-camp, Mathieu 
Dumas, amply shows. No well-informed writer ought to 
repeat the oft-refuted scandals uttered by royalists against 
a man who did his duty faithfully in spite of mutinous 
troops and the incredibly lax guard kept at the Palace by 
Luxembourg and other royalist officers who were responsible 
for its defence against the rabble. On the other hand, the 
author’s estimate of the Terror and of the diverse influences 
that ended it, is excellent. 

So, too, is the part of the narrative dealing with 
Napoleon I. I cannot, however, accept the estimates, unsup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, as to the alleged serious decline 
in the Emperor’s powers during the campaign of Waterloo. 
A man of forty-six years of age, who was eighteen hours in 
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the saddle on June 15th, of course showed signs of fatigue. 
But it was not his fault, but that of his Staff, and of Ney, 
that the battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras began late. 
Further, the blundering about D’Erlon’s corps, which 
wavered between the two battles and shared in neither, was 
due to bad Staff work and to the extreme obstinacy of Ney, 
to whose command that corps properly belonged. The 
D’Erlon blunder does not prove “the decline in Napoleon’s 
powers.” It only illustrates the difficulty of concerting 
hurried and parallel advances with an opinionated marshal 
and by means of an extemporized Staff. That which Soult 
had under him was raw and inefficient; yet no words of 
criticism here are found on its work; all is ascribed to the 
Emperor’s declining health. Enough credit is also not given 
to Gneisenau for ordering the Prussian retreat northwards 
from Ligny towards Wavre, a move which helped largely to 
decide the campaign. The account of Waterloo is, perhaps, 
the poorest thing in the three volumes. But I have no 
space left in which to indicate the omissions and controvert 
the inaccuracies at this point. The descriptions of the 
battles of 1870 are far better: that of Sedan is excellent. 
But it is regrettable that Mr. Macdonald should have 
accepted without careful examination Bismarck’s own high 
valuation of his work in altering the Ems telegram. The 
changes really made King William’s description of the Ems 
interview with Benedetti less provocative, not more so, as 
the aged Chancellor afterwards tried to represent. — 

The style of this work is at times irritating ; witness the 
monstrosity, “ pacificity” (III., p. 289), and the weak sub- 
jectivity and young-ladyish insistence on “so’’ in the estimate 
of Brunhilda’s career (I., p. 49)—‘ One is sorry for a princess 
so enlightened and so civilized condemned to play her part 
in times so stormy and amongst men so savage.” These 
lapses are the more singular in view of the generally objective 
and business-like tone of the narrative. It ends abruptly, 
and with none of the reflections which this comprehensive 
survey would naturally inspire. A somewhat serious lack 
is the failure to describe the chief agrarian and economic 
movements, at least in the modern period. They are scarcely 
mentioned among the causes leading to the collapse of 
Louis Philippe’s power in February, 1848. Yet, surely the 
discontent of the proletariat with bourgeois economics was 
no less potent a factor than the disgust of nearly all classes 
at that essentially bourgeois régime. 

J. Hotianp Rose. 





A MOTHER OF DRAMAS. 


‘(The Greek Tradition.” By J. A. K. THomson. 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 


(Allen & 


“Noruine is,” said the philosopher on whom the Greeks 
bestowed the nickname of the Dark, “all things become.” 
This truth of the physical world may well be kept in mind 
by the critic. We may, perhaps, understand a contemporary 
intellect without much study of the influences that have 
gone to make it, or it may be that we are ourselves so 
much under the same influences that our critical standpoint 
cannot take them into account. In dealing with the 
literature of distant ages we cannot thus neglect the 
antecedents. Mr. Thomson is, therefore, right in crying 
out against the scholar who despises origins and insists on 
studying the finished article by itself. Such a man will 
unconsciously ignore the problems presented by the great 
play or the great poem, and will thereby miss the meaning 
of the work. He will, indeed, escape the besetting sin of 
the archeologist, who is apt to mistake the trappings for 
the reality, and to suppose that a theory of the scenic 
arrangements in the Athenian Theatre leaves him free to 
misunderstand the phrasing of Auschylus. To some of our 
scholars, as to Mr. Gilbert Murray, who supplies a preface 
to the present work, it is manifest that there is a middle 
path. They know that an accurate sense of language is 
as vital to their task as the faculty of imagination, but they 
will neglect no outside evidence that may illuminate the 
characteristics of the great literary work. 

Among the long-standing problems of Greek letters is 
the drama of “ Alcestis.” From the later Greek critics, 


if we learn little that is of account, we at least learn the 
vital fact that the play was presented, not as one of the 














three tragedies which by custom were performed together, 
but as the fourth play which by custom was not a tragedy 
at all Yet manifestly it is not a fourth play of the normal 
type. Of such plays one survives, to say nothing of 
fragments of others. They were called satyric, and the 
essential points seem to have been a chorus of satyrs and a 
happy ending. Their place in the tetralogy has been com- 
pared to the farce by Williams or Maddison Morton which 
our grandfathers delighted to have as an afterpiece to 
“Hamlet” or “Othello.” Those who think more of 
origins than of likeness of temper may, perhaps, deride that 
comparison, but if, as seems more and more probable, 
tragedy and comedy have a common descent, the derision 
may be misplaced. But the writer of the satyric play has 
not the free hand which enabled “ Box and Cox ”’ to shake 
the theatre with laughter. He must use the metres and, 
in the main, the diction of tragedy, and rather suggest 
burlesque than actually present it. The comedies of 
Aristophanes are frankly extravaganza, and to that the 
tragic writer could not sink or rise. Mr. Thomson seems 
to hold that, if we are to account for the characteristic 
features of “ Alcestis,”’ we must study the ritual and the 
mythology which are connected with the story. Certainly 
his method helps to clear the matter, but he can hardly 
claim that he is original in his conclusions. Nearly forty 
years ago there was at least one lecturer at Oxford who 
had come substantially to the same conclusion as Mr. 
Thomson, and who at least called the play a novelty if he 
did not, with Mr. Thomson, call it an experiment. Nay, 
more, he made the same comparison that Mr. Thomson 
makes between the comic characters in the play and the 
Watchman in “ Antigone.” It must be admitted that our 
lecturer did not account for the appearance of Heracles in 
a play of which the scene is laid in Thessaly, or, indeed, 
reflect that his presence required any explanation. In Mr. 
Thomson’s view Heracles has here supplanted a local and 
less famous hero. 

What, then, is the experiment which was ventured by 
Euripides, and, to our regret, obtained no immediate vogue? 
We must remember the strict bonds under which an 
Athenian dramatist must write. The plays were closely 
connected with religious observances, and in religious 
observances any innovation is suspect. It is true, as the 
“Eumenides”’ shows, that a tragedy did not absolutely 
exclude a happy ending, but, if the ending was to be 
happy, there must be a good deal of bloodshed on the way. 
The spectators who congratulated Orestes on the verdict of 
not guilty had been regaled by the corpses, first of 
Agamemnon and Cassandra, and afterwards of Clytemnestra 
and Aégisthus, and could afford a little comfort at the close. 
But in the story which Euripides took in hand, though 
there is a true element of tragedy, all the characters are 
at the end alive, and have the prospect of at least as much 
happiness as some of them deserve. He could not make a 
tragedy of his theme, and the less that he projected at least 
two characters who would wear but awkwardly the sceptred 
pall. Nor could he make his play a comedy, for comedy 
had developed on quite other lines, and poor Alcestis could 
not associate with your black-pudding seller and your dung- 
beetle. A stage society was, of course, inconceivable, and 
the only place left was the fourth in tetralogy. The 
judicious might not grieve at the innovation, but doubtless 
there were groundlings who cried out for the capers of the 
satyrs, and felt that they had been done out of their, or 
rather the State’s, money. The result is a play which may, 
perhaps, be classed with “ Measure for Measure.”’ Yet even 
here there is a limitation. Euripides must keep his tragic 
metre and diction, the metre entire and the diction but 
slightly modified. There could be no “poor Duke’s con- 
stable ” to talk everyday prose, no clown unwilling to leave 
his snatches, hardly even a Lucio to meet with the punish- 
ment which he deserved. 

Thus we come to the interesting question whether this 
experiment of Euripides in blending the tragic and the 
comic elements had any influence on our own Elizabethan 
drama. The story of Alcestis, descending, as we must 
suppose, by Latin roads, has an early place in our 
literature. The place of honor assigned to her in the 
“Legend of Good Women” must have made her familiar 
to the small body of lettered men who succeeded Chaucer. 
To Erasmus and the generation which learnt Greek, the 
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original play must have ben open, and, bad as was the 
text of Euripides in the early-printed copies, that nimble- 
witted race, fired with the freshness of their new learning, 
must have felt the essential characteristics of what Mr. 
Thomson rightly calls the most human of all the Greek 
plays. We must not dogmatize on the point. We know 
that Shakespeare’s Porter and Gravedigger can hardly trace 
an ancestry from the shores of the Agean, but we are 
not sure but that Mercutio and Polonius may have in them 
the blood of the cheery hero and the surly servant who met 
each other all those years ago in the theatre of Dionysus. 
And let us emphasize another point of likeness. In the 
Greek play, Pheres, the old man whose native selfishness 
has hardened with years, and his son Admetus, who is 
saved, if he be saved, from the same fate by the shock of 
his wife’s death and restoration, are made coeval with 
Heracles, but they must be studies from Athenian gentlemen 
of the dramatist’s own day. 
in medieval Verona and Polonius in medieval Denmark ; 
but he must have found them among the nobles of 
Elizabeth’s Court. 

We have travelled away from Mr. Thomson’s themes, 
but he will hardly quarrel with us, for suggestiveness is 
not the least quality of his work. He has no pigeon-hole 
mind, and is thereby the better fitted to deal with the 
elusiveness of a mythology in which the same God gives 
the sunlight and rules the under-world. The pliant genius 
of the Athenians humanized the old stories. Genius may 
have had little range in its material and in its external 
form, but the very restrictions under which it worked 
prompted a glorious freedom to which rust and mould are 
all unknown. 

We cannot leave Mr. Thomson without commending 
his account of the two sides of Greek country life and his 
very sane estimate of Thucydides. He has none of the 
wilfulness of Verrall and his school, whose aim appears to 
be to find in the ancient writers meanings which have not 
only escaped the notice of the ages but were unknown to 
the writers themselves. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE BOAR. 


The Greatest of Literary Problems.” By JAMES PHINNEY 
BaxTER. (London: Constable. New York : 


Mifflin. 21s. net.) 


a 


Houghton 


We confess to a secret predilection for the backwoods 
Baconians. There is something so devoted in their arid 
pilgrimage, so disarming in their disregard of logic and 
sense, and so ingenuous in their ingenuities, that it is 
impossible to be cross with them. The attitude of the 
orthodox critics to their gambols is really almost as simple- 
minded as any acceptance of the Baconian evidence would 
be. Would the French critics amass tomes of reputation, 
if a school of American professors, having edited the most 
obscure of English poets to their hearts’ content, proceeded 
to prove that Montaigne was the entire French Renaissance ? 
Well, then, let us not excommunicate but enjoy them. 

Mr. Baxter is worthy our notice, not because of any 
original contribution to the cause, but because his insatiable 
industry (of nearly 700 pages) represents a kind of pen into 
which all the Baconians are shepherded—an accessible 
summary of all their postulates. Nothing, therefore, could 
give us a better sight of the motley procession, as they stream 
helter-skelter out of the Boar Tavern, inflamed with the 
potent wine of seductive syllogism, than to present Mr. 
Baxter's theories in as brief a compass as pessible. For 
Mr. Baxter, like the impassioned Mr. Harman, and unlike 
the naive and unlettered Durning Lawrence, knows his 
period well enough to give a plausible local color to the 
masque. Mr. Baxter begins with the most familiar of the 
arguments—that no such boor, clown, and rustic as “the 
Stratford actor’’ (Mr. Baxter studiously avoids calling him 
Shakespeare) would have opened to us such “ lofty regions of 
philosophic thought’? as Bacon, whose education was far 
from neglected, wrote in the plays. And look at the man’s 
subsequent career. Earning his living in the “ filthie 
haunts” of the playhouses, brawling at the Mermaid, 
capable of acting only the “ghost” in Hamlet, engaged 
continually in pettifogging litigation (we seem to remember 








So Shakespeare puts Mercutio | 





that Bacon himself was not averse to this discreditable 
pursuit), and finally dying, like that low-born English king, 
of a surfeit of eating and drinking, how could so base a 
yokel write works “ which embrace the nervous, circulatory, 
respiratory, digestive, and secretory systems and 
even of the circulation of the blood”? The Baconians are 
evidently no democrats. The learned Jonson satirized him 
as Sogliardo, the clown in “ Every Man out of his Humor,” 
and as Crispinus in the “ Poetaster ” (Crispinus, by the way, 
was Marston, Jonson’s inkhorn adversary in the 
“Pramatists’ War’’). Remember what Greene said about 
him—“ a face like Thersites,”’ &c. Quite apart from the fact 
that Greene’s was hardly impartial testimony, we might 
point out that, as Mr. Baxter and a round majority of 
Baconians prove Bacon to be Greene as well as Shakespeare, 
Bacon, like Rochester, would seem to have taken this 
opportunity of abusing himself. 

The next point is the obscurity of Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality. To establish it Mr. Baxter not only arraigns the 
piratical publications of the plays, the inclusion of dubious 
ones in the folios and quartos, and so on, against the 
“ Stratfordians,’’ but rather cleverly quotes the extrava- 
gances of the less sober-suited enthusiasts of “the actor’s 
psychology.’’ Mr. Baxter, in short, roundly asserts that 
Shakespeare “was never identified with any of the plays 
except by hearsay.” This remark leads us, by analogy, to 
the chapter “Mythical Relics,’ discussing the portraits, 
autographs, signatures, and memorials which have come 
down to us. It need not detain us, because Mr. Baxter’s 
method of flatly denying the internal evidence of contem- 
porary and other documents does not leave much scope for 
analysis. 

But let us leave this “ unlettered, rude, immoral, selfish ” 
actor, so “ coarse, dissolute, and grasping,’’ even in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, and whose only use was as an “ inter- 
mediary between his employers and needy playwrights who 
were glad to let their productions pass under his name as 
the readiest means of reaching the public’’ ; let us leave him 
for the ‘“‘ transcendent genius, righteousness, and altruism ” 
of Bacon. The sketch of his career is largely devoted to 
upholding his “ high, moral character.” It would seem that 
in this connection Mr. Baxter has side-tracked his argument. 
His unexpressed theory is that an edifying morality must 
accompany a profound mind in the creation of works of 
genius. Hence the nobility of Bacon and the “ illicit love- 
affairs’ of Shakespeare. It is a pity, then, that the only 
specimens of Bacon’s verse that have come down to us—his 
paraphrases of the psalms—are such wretched doggerel. The 
actual facts of Bacon’s fall need no exposition. 

Then the final argument (except the cipher) on which 
the school pins its faith—the parallelisms in style and 
expression between Bacon and Shakespeare. That is 
the solution of the enigma as to why the imperial zest of the 
Baconians lays claim not only to Shakespeare, but to an 
inordinate slice of the whole Elizabethan period. Mr. 
Baxter, for instance, Baconizes Spenser, Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, Kyd, Sir Thomas Burton, and Puttenham’s “ Art 
of English Poesie,” as well as Shakespeare. The extraordi- 
nary thing is that so many of them, possessing as they do an 
intimate knowledge of Renaissance literature, should be 
unacquainted with the obvious fact that the Elizabethans 
had a kind of specialized commonalty of thought and 
phraseology, which was a heritage to them all. Such obtuse- 
ness shows well enough what a gulf separates the merely 
erudite from the artist. Butno. Bacon was fond of doves; 
Shakespeare mentions doves no less than three times in his 
plays ; therefore Shakespeare was Bacon ; Marlowe influenced 
Shakespeare ; Spencer influenced Marlowe; therefore Bacon 
was Spencer, Marlowe, and Shakespeare. The same dusty 
old syllogism, over and over again. 

We have no space to go into the cipher, the “emblems,” 
of the folio title-pages and colophons, and the anagrams and 
acrostics. Nor have we any inclination. In such cats’- 
cradle exercises the Baconians cease to be entertaining. 
“ Mauretania signifies England ; Hyanjsbe Queen Elizabeth, 
Radirobanes Philip I1., Hyempsal Queen Elizabeth’s son 
when at home,” and so on. One may leave such frivolities 
to the jugglers who invented them. We will only refer to 
one “symbol ’’—a device on a title-page in which virtue is 
represented on the pinnacle of Fame, repulsing a courtier 


and extending her hand to a Puritan. This represents 
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” age posit and other ee British Railway Bebenture and Preference 
P : 5 7 -_ io a Stocks, British Corporation Stocks ... 2,400,295 19 9 

” Sains oo oe 6S nisaiin ee 6 | Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks 
i 7 — and Bonds as ae et " es 962,062 7 6 
Sundry investments - = " .. 1,039,650 15 7 

53 


Bills of Exchange ... es sale a ... 9,961,545 13 9 


| $8,323,438 2 8 
ss Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on 


Security and other Accounts hi --- 65,921,541 11 9 
»» Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 
as per contra ... - -- 9,157,601 11 9 


Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches 2,760,464 15 11 


£166,163,046 2 1 








£166,163,046 2 1 








EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR. F. D. DOCKER, ) 
W. G. BRADSHAW, DEpUTY-CHAIRMAN, GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, / Dimmscrors. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 

In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) rem a Ry, oo 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the 
Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all 
pow! pose ge Deh, Hy my gn required, “se = of = ~y Up - Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 

correct v oO 1e state o e Company’s affairs according to the best of our i i 

po fg Bee ae DS Any y g information and the explanations given to us 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuurr TAN 
LONDON, 10th January, 1916. oe 

















Auditors. 
TO MUSIC LOVERS. Pt Assurance Company 
Y hould not miss hearing Mr. IVAN LEISZKOWSKY, wh p d t i 7 ’ 
aiiiaiaais "wltene cag Sar selection at the aa ru én la Ltd. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W., HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

On Monday Afternoon next, 31st January at 3 o'clock | tmvested Funds -. - a e £94,000,000 
Pastorale - - - - - Scarlatti Claims Paid . * ° ° £126,000,000 
Rondo in G - ~ - - Beethoven — al eater aia Ee eee aw P ain) 
Menuett and Trio - - P aoe 
Papillons - - - - - Schumann 
Doe MISCELLANEOUS, 

Petrarca Sonette op. 123 - - = on 
Valse Impromptu - = =~ Lisst ) USSIAN.—GENTLEMAN (Edi 
PoemImpromptu- ComeHome- /van Leiszkowsky R months’ tuition, can eacpnanee pon BL a... Re 


ADMISSION FREE. Tickets for reserved seats (free) on application to | ‘849).—Apply Box 185, Tus Marion Ofice, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Church Army Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. A limited number of 
unreserved seats will also be available. me mite : ‘a 
Brief Talks will be given on the CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS | QIECRETARIAL TRAINING. Thorough Shorthand Tyye- 
for the troops at home, and in France, Flanders (under fire), Malta, | writing, Duplicating, etc.,taught. Practical work. Hoursl0—1. © per 


Egypt, British East Africa, Mesopotamia, &c., &c. ! month.—Miss Stear, 39, St. James’ Street (corner of Piccadilly), London, S.W 
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Fortune. says Mr. Baxter, disdaining Shakespeare and 
acknowledging Bacon. Of such material are the fortifica- 
tions of the Baconians, congregated under Mr. Baxter’s 
name. Even the legal weapon breaks in their hands. The 
matter has been recently discussed in THe Nation, but 
surely it is obvious that as Shakespeare was constantly seek- 
ing the aid of the law in property and debt disputes, he 
possessed (in common with many of his fellow-dramatists) a 
superficial acquaintance with its procedure. 





GALVANIZED ROMANCE. 


‘‘Phe Ivory Child.” By H. Riper Haccarp. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“Matilda and Marcus.” Py Mary RicHarpson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s.) 

“ Sacrifice.” By MARCELLE TINAYRE. Translated by HARRIET 
Capers. (Melrose. 6s.) 


Romance with Mr. Haggard has, or rather had, a quite 
definite meaning. And that is an important quality, because, 
with the majority of novelists, it has lost any kind of 
significance whatever. It is applied indiscriminately to 
every phase of life from the woolliest and most prosaic 
domesticities to the equally prosaic psychology of cowboys 
and earls. So that romance means everything—which is only 
another way of saying that it means nothing. Whereas with 
Mr. Haggard romance is exclusively associated with 
adventurous discovery and peril in the remote regions of 
Africa, Mexico, or Thibet. There is a plain enough defini- 
tion of romance, and a perfectly legitimate one. Where 
Mr. Haggard fails is not so much in the quality as the 
quantity of his romance. And that, as we have pointed 
out before in THe Nation, is not so much his fault as the 
Nemesis of a popularity deliberately nursed by the con- 
trollers of the market. Write one good book which happens 
to sell, and you are condemned to reproduce yourself to 
infinity. Allan Quatermaine, for instance, is again the 
principal figure in “The Ivory Child.”” Harit and Marit, 
the high priests of the Arab tribe of the Kendah, steal away 
Lord Ragnall’s bride to be the Pythia of their god (a child), 
because she bore upon her neck the sacred emblem of the 
crescent. Mr. Haggard has ingeniously introduced the 
Egyptian worship of Isis and her son Horus into the religion 
of the white Kendah, and symbolizes the old rivalry with 
Set or Satan by incarnating him in the enormous bulk of 
Jana, the elephant, the tribal divinity of the black Kendah, 
at war with their Arab kinsmen. So Lord Ragnall, Quater- 
maine, and Hans, the Hotientot, set out, the one to recover 
his bride, the other to shoot Jana and receive payment in 
ivory. Battles, escapes (“ nicks,” and “hairbreadths,”), follow 
each other in the customary sequence, until Jana is killed 
by Hans, the Ivory Child destroyed by the monster, and 
Lady Ragnall restored to society. Since Mr. Haggard has 
written so many like it, there is bound to be a mechanical 
element in the story. But it is not at all tedious reading, 
and we cannot but wonder at the fertility of the author, who, 
in spite of the heavy and prolonged tax upon his ingenuity, 
still manages to get something out of the original soil. 


With Miss Richardson’s novel, we are plunged into 
Romance, indeed, though, perhaps, not quite in the way the 
author intended. It is a pious tradition of bookish people to 
express a dutiful disgust at the fact of Milton having only 
received ten pounds for “ Paradise Lost.” Had he lived 
to-day, he would be fortunate if he could get it published 
by paying double the amount. But lo, there is a publisher in 
“Matilda and Marcus” who flings twenty and _ thirty 
guineas about to poets nobody has ever heard of! There’s 
Romance for you. Altogether Meakins is one of those pub- 
lishers who never was on land or sea. This is the way he 
converses in his office :— 

“Why, bless you, all this chatter about practical things 
is nonsense, because everything’s a dream first. There’s no 
such thing as practical things: there are such things as 


practical dreams and Utopian dreams. But everything’s 
dreams, at the outset,’’ 


And so on. Sallie might very well have been “ dumbfounded.” 
Matilda is the “ mystical new woman”’ who is married to 


Marcus, who is a poet when he ought to have been a plumber. 
At first their wedded life was “ palpitantly ” radiant :— 





“*T have been reading Shelley and Coleridge to-day,’ 
Marcus said. . . . ‘Yes,’ Matilda said, looking at him. 
‘What poems?’ ‘ Alcestis and the Ancient Mariner.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, Matilda, “ the divine-human of the near 
future,” is the real poet, the real intimate of Shelley. She 
reads his Alcestis with far more penetration than her 
husband. All Marcus really cares about are puddings and 
cinemas. And so they gradually drift apart. Matilda, in 
the spirit of transcendental charity, converses with her soul- 
friend, Lady Monica, in the presence of her husband, in this 

strain :— 

“The trouble all comes because we get little in this 
world that is holy, and so we set our narrow, two-inch gaze 
upon some human object. Most of us choose romantically 
or according to our lowest nature, and then we hunt about 
for heavenly reasons to conciliate our conscience. . . . 
It is so sad to see that the grosser always chains the finer. 
. Some day I shall speak of these matters openly or 
in poetry.” 

Then when the pudding-besctted Marcus makes the mildest 
protest :—“‘ Leave me, you soul-vagabond! Every hour you 
have been near me has polluted me!” Even Sallie, Marcus’s 
healthily vulgar friend, acknowledges the mystical inspira- 
tion of Matilda :— 

“*What is it, my dear,’ said Sallie. ‘Only a little line 
or two of poetry’ (no doubt Shelley’s Alcestis), said 
Matilda in a far-off voice, as she looked at Sallie in a stare 
of vistas.” 

The rest of the world, except Sir Harry Llanelly, regards 
Matilda as “a dreaming, love-fanticide woman,” and Marcus, 
revolted at her insufferable humbug, goes off with somebody 
else. But he is smitten with diphtheria, when he takes her 
baby from her, and Matilda, at last free to marry the wealthy 
Sir Harry, finds consolation even in the “ material universe.”’ 


“Sacrifice” is hardly a novel at all, but a series of 
impressionist sketches of Paris in the week before and during 
the declaration of war eighteen months ago. Though by no 
means a work of art, it is a creditable attempt to realize the 
sombre distraction and anguish of suspense in those terrible 
few days before the actual mobilization. The best part of 
the book is in the description of Simone Bouvet’s parting 
from her young husband, Lieutenant Frangois Davesnes, the 
first day of the war. In those few pages there is a genuine 
sincerity, passion, and psychological aptitude. Otherwise 
the book hardly rises above the normal. The translation is 
rather angular and over-literal. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Kaiser's Garland.” Cartoons by EpMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Epmunp SuLtivan opens his book of cartoons on 
the war with a short introduction, giving the genesis of its 
title, “The Kaiser’s Garland,” from an incident which 
occurred during the last visit and official progress of that 
Emperor through London City. It has the excellent quali- 
ties of wit and personality which are looked for in his 
occasional notes and introductions by those, few or many, 
who appreciate his humor and vision. It is a severely 
scornful introduction to a terrible pictorial comment on 
outrage heaped upon betrayal. In his drawings, with 
biting humor and without any attempt to present objective 
accuracies of foul deeds, he succeeds in attaining a very 
high level of abstract horror and expression of judicial 
anger. Those entitled ‘The Good German Sword,” “ When 
the Pigs Begin to Fly,” “Crocodile Tears” or “ Kaiser 
Pecksniff,’” and the “Ballet Dancers” are keen-edged in 
wit and satire. “ Jack the Giant Killer’ and “ Deutschland 
iber Alles ’’ well represent the high technical excellence of 
Mr. Sullivan’s pen drawing, and will not easily be equalled 
even in the present days of multitudinons illustrators. 


* * * 


“Petrograd, Past and Present.” By W. B. Steveni. (Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. ) 


To the ordinary reader Petrograd is almost as unknown 
as Pekin, so that Mr. Steveni’s comprehensive account of the 
Russian capital is sure of a welcome. Its author lived for 
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UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK. 


LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


Authorised Capital £25,000,000 
Subscribed Capital £22,934,100 


Paid-up Capital $3,554,785 10s. 
Reserve Fund... £1,150,000 Os. 


Number of Proprietors—upwards of 10,500. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., 


ERNEST W. BARNARD, Esq. 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. 
ALFRED F. BUXTON, Esq. 
CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq 

JOHN ALAN CL UTTON. BROCK, Esq. 


Governor. 


JOHN MEWS, Esq. 


H. W. DRUMMOND, 
A. B. LESLIE- MELVILLE, Eeq. 


ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. 
HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. 


og agga ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 
| ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, 

a _— SIR ALGERNON WEST, 


JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, Eeq. CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esa. 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, 
EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. K.C., M.P. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2, 


PRINCES STREET, E.C. 


GENERAL MANAGERS. 


H. H. HART (Town and Foreign). 


. E. THOMAS (Country). 





F. W. ELLIS, Assistant Manager. 
H. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 





H. R. HOARE, Secretary. 


L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT—W. H. SIDEBOTHAM, Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: (SMITH, PAYNE, and SMITHS), 1, Lombard Street, E.C. 
CORNHILL OFFICE:—(PRESCOTT’S BANK, LIMITED), 50, Cornhill, E.C. 
TERMS. 


Current Accounts.—These are kept according to the usual custom of London and County Bankers. 


Deposit Accoun‘s.—Deposits are received at Interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement, 


the usual custom 
GENERAL 


The Agency of Country and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private. 


all parts of the Continent of Europe and elsewhere. 


in accordance with 
BUSINESS. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued for 


Purchases and Sales effected in all British and Foreign Stocks and Securi- 


ties. Dividends on Stocks and Shares, the half-pay of Officers, Pensions, Annuities, &c., received for Customers without charge. 
The Officers and Clerks connected with the Bank are required to sign a Declarstion of Secrecy as to the transactions of any of 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS. 
The Bank having the necessary powers, is prepared to undertake the Office of Executors, Trustees, and Custodian Trustees on 
Terms, particulars of which can be obtained from the Head Office, or at any branch of the Bank. 
Note.—In pursuance of the Treasury Regulations it is hereby stated that no liability attaches to the Consolidated Fund of the 


its Customers. 


British Government in respect of any act or omission of the Bank. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Standing in Grounds of 6! acres. 








Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 
Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—-MISS BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; pbysical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectus, address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Mise Sheodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Proepectus on application. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th 
and following days. Further information can be obtained from 
the Head Master, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 











THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Contents, FEBRUARY, 1916. 


THE FRUITS OF AMATEURISM. By Dr. E. J. Dutton. 

THE HOUSE AND THE PLEDGE. By AvDITeR TANTUM. 

ANGLO-SWEDISH OPPOSITIONS: A LETTER FROM STOCKHOLM. 
By ROBERT CROZIER LONG. 

SECRETS OF THE ADMIRALTY. I. By ARCHIBALD HvurRp. 

THE NEW ORIENTATION OF HISTORY. By Sripney Low. 

RUPERT BROOKE. By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 

ARISTOPHANES, THE PACIFIST. I. By W. L. Courtney. 

THE FALL OF BELGRADE. By A SERBIAN OFFICER. 

THE CHOICE AT GRACIALNITZA. By Miss E. J. ARNOLD. 

HAZLITT AND “ LIBER AMORIS.” By P. P. Howe. 

THE SECRETARY FOR THE COLONIES. By Scriptor. 

HOW PRESIDENT YUAN BECAME EMPEROR. By FRANCIS ALDRIDGE. 

CARLYLE AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Davip ALEC WILSON. 

THE ITALIAN SPHINX. By BERTO TASSO TASSINARI 

THE GERMANS IN PERSIA. By Rosert MACHRAY. 

THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI 3y SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. 

MARRIAGES IN ROUMANIA. By HELENE VACARESCO 

THE WAR IN WASHINGTON. By James DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 

HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep, 
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seven years at Cronstadt, the key of Petrograd, and, in 
addition to a thorough and first-hand knowledge of the 
capital as it is to-day, he has made a study of its history, 
and has written of the associations that belong to its 
buildings and monuments. Indeed, there is hardly any 
aspect of Petrograd upon which he does not touch, its 
press and its police, its mujiks and its military manceuvres 
—the latter held at Krasnoe Selo, within half-an-hour’s 
rail of the capital—its theatres, palaces, and hotels, all are 
described in sufficient detail to enable the reader to form 
a notion of the city and its daily life. There are, further, 
chapters on some of the leading personages who have been, 
or still are, associated with Petrograd—Father John, of 
Cronstadt, Sir Robert Morier, Count de Witte, and, of 
course, the Tsar and his household. 





* + ~ 


‘‘The Making of British India.” By 


(Longmans. 6s. net.) 


RAMSAy MUIR, 


Tuis volume, which belongs to the Historical Series of 
publications of Manchester University, consists of a col- 
lection of dispatches, treaties, statutes, and other documents 
illustrating the history of British India from 1756 to the 
abolition of the East India Company in 1858. Professor 
Muir, who has edited the book and provided it with an 
introduction, states that vast masses of material bearing on 
the period are still unprinted, and complains that the 
number of students working on them is discreditably small. 
But he pays a tribute to Mr. Foster, Sir George Forrest, 
and Mr. §. C. Hill, and one may hope that his own labors 
and example will further stimulate the study of Indian 
history. 





The Week in the City. 


Tut Money Market has eased during the week on satisfactory 
gold movements. But the Stock Markets have been rather 
dull, though on Thursday a good deal of confidence and 
satisfaction was caused in the Home Market by the Great 
Eastern dividend, which makes the rate for the whole year 
as good as for 1914. At 38, the stock yields nearly 7 per 
cent. I see in the Japanese newspapers interesting reports 
of a Stock Exchange boom which has doubled or more than 
doubled the price of many favorite securities as compared 
with this time last year. For example, between December 
11th, 1914, and December 11th, 1915, Kobe Rice and Stock 
Exchange shares rose from 66 to 119, Osaka Stock Exchange 
from 94 to 214, Nisshin Spinning from 9 to 19, Kawasaki 
Dockyard from 44 to 103, and one of the steamship com- 
panies from 16 to 69. Dividends ranging from 16 to 20 
per cent. are the order of the day, thanks to the demand 
from the Allies. One hears also that the daily turnover on 
the Copenhagen Exchange is unprecedented, and _ the 
prosperity of the dealers has encouraged the Danish Govern- 
ment to levy a tax on Stock Exchange transactions. The 
misfortune of British shipowners is the enormous proportion 
of their ships which have been commandeered by the Govern- 
ment. It is this and the delays at the ports that account for 
the excessive freights. At Cardiff, for example, big ship- 
owners have lost about 70 per cent. of their tonnage to the 
Government. The congestion at the ports is, of course, 
mainly due to wholesale recruiting. 
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THE Paper SITUATION. 


The paper situation, to which I referred last week, is 
evidently going to be serious, as our Government has decided 
to reduce imports. A large daily newspaper in the North 
is suspending operations for this cause. On the other hand, 
I am glad to say that the liquidation of the “ Daily Express,”’ 
to which I referred last week, was only a voluntary operation 
in connection with a company readjustment, which (I am 
informed) has now been very satisfactorily achieved. The 
statement in question simply represented the close of 
the operation. 


INSURANCE SHARES. 


In spite of the difficulties arising from the war with 
which they have had to contend, British insurance com- 
panies have been able to maintain their strong position. 
While fire and marine business has been lost in enemy 
countries, business which would otherwise go to them has 
been attracted to the British offices from all parts of the 
world. The life offices have suffered not so much from the 
falling-off in new business as from the high mortality due 
to the war, and fron the anticipated diminished vitality 
among many who return from the war with impaired con- 
stitutions. All companies are affected by the heavy 
depreciation in the value oi securities, but Fire, Accident, 
and Marine companies do not carry the large amount of 
Stock Exchange investments incidental to Life Assurance 
operations, and consequently have not suffered to the same 
extent. In their review of the Insurance Share Market in 
1915 Messrs. Maclean & Henderson state that in the life 
offices the movement towards investment in Stock Exchange 
securities has been growing in the last forty years. The 
percentage to total investments is now calculated at over 
56 per cent., as compared with 26 per cent. in 1870. From 
May onwards there was a continual decline in the prices 
of insurance shares, which was ascribed to the liquidation 
of deceased accounts and to a desire to provide funds with 
which to subscribe to the war loans. But since the autumn 
there has been a distinct recovery, although at the close of 
the year prices were lower than at the end of 1914. But 
insurance business continues to be good, and as the dividends 
paid usually absorb but a very small part of the profits 
available, there is little likelihood of the present distribu- 
tion being reduced. The shrewd investor might well take 
advantage of the present favorable opportunity for the pur- 
chase of insurance shares. 


Tue AMERICAN MARKET. 


With the publication last week by the Treasury of a 
list of eighteen shares in various American railroad com- 
panies which it is prepared to buy at the market price of 
the day or a little higher the Yankee Market, as such, prac- 
tically ceased to exist. For some weeks past the Treasury 
has been absorbing British holdings of American bonds, and 
now that the shares of the leading dividend-payers have 
been added, there is practically nothing left for the jobber 
in the American Market to do. Canadian Pacifics and 
United States Steel Common—two of the most active shares— 
have been left, along with non-dividend payers, such as 
Eries, Rock Islands, Missouris, Denvers, Southern Alabamas, 
and soon. The business in these shares will be extremely 
small, and the jobbers are hard hit. Brokers, however, are 
allowed § per cent. commission on bonds sold to the Govern- 
ment, which is half the minimum rate under Stock Exchange 
rules, and therefore do their clients’ business at no cost to 
the latter. 

LUCELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


‘Low rates a distinctive feature.”—TZhe Times. 


Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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LONDON GOUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) LIMITED. 








HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 





CAPITAL £14,000,000, IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - $3,500,000 | RESERVE - - ~- &4,000,000 


THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, ESQ., Deputy-Chairman. 


Joint General Managers : 
F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST. 


Secretary : 
A. A. KEMPE. 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1915. 





LIABILITIES. P ‘a ‘ ASSETS. , . P 
ee . a ASH— £ 8. d. 8. d. 
CaPiTai—Subscribed =... ++ «+» 404,000,008 In hand and at Bank of England... 23,250,541 15 3 
Money at Call and Short Notice... 5,141,897 5 9 
700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid ... san iin .. 3,500,000 0 0 ——_—_____—— 2§.362,438 1 6 
RESERVE ’ Be oo a ... 4,000,000 0 0 BILLS DISCOUNTED _... ‘ “en és : «+ 11,351,683 15 6 
CURRENT AND DEPOSIT AccoUNTS ... F ...106,838,701 1 5 “Gaon ee 
CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, Comuseston (of which £2,050,376 is lodged 
LOANS, AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including ee for Public Accounts, and 
for Contingencies ee --» 2y222,225 14 11 under Treasury Minute of 17th 
ACCEPTANCES FOR CUSTOMERS AND Quasearsene under November, 1915), and other 
Treasury Minute of 17th November, 1915 --» 6,022,402 8 5 oy the british = 39.156.711 7 0 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS NEGOTIATED one am “a 72,853 0 0 Indian Government Stock, and 
REBATE ON BILLS not due ... aS. ‘ was ee én 63,502 5 8 Indian Government Guaranteed 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE, as below ow ini ~- 476,584 19 06 Railway Stocks and Debentures 960,277 18 11 


Colonial Government Securities, 
| British Corporation Stocks, 

*War Loan has been taken at cost and all , Daa —w Debenture 953.274 11 0 

other Investments at or under prices | oes . 

ruling on 3lst December, 1915. Other Investments _... , .» 1,472,661 11 8 

——————_——— 35, 532,025 8 7 

LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER 

BANK (PARIS) LIMITED— 

4,000 £20 Shares, fully paid) 





























16,000 £20 Shares, £7 10s. paidf ~~ ~~ 2000000 0 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS (including pre-mora- 
torium Stock Exchange Loans) . .. 989,941,301 17 6 
LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPT- 
| ANCES, &C., as per contra - : ; 5,022,402 8 5 
BILLS NEGOTIATED, as per contra , en 72,853 0 0 
BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, 
less amounts written off) am as ss .. 1,782,663 18 5 
£122,206,269 9 5 £122,296,269 © 5 
a —_——$ 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr. 
e £8 & 8. d. £ 8. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers on : ons 1,456,706 0 2 By Balance brought forward _ from 
» Salaries and all other expenses, including Income Sist December, 1914 7 : ~ 160,112 3 3 
Tax and Auditors’ and Directors’ Remuneration 1,472,234 2 10 » Gross pas for the year, on 
n visi ) s 
» Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account ... 63,502 5 8 — ieee. sal teed 
: = ing Rebate brought forward 
» Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. paid in August last 315,000 0 0 from 3ist December last a x _ 4,096,327 4 5 
» Amount written off Investments, and further 
provision for Depreciation. eee 472,412 0 0 
» Further Dividend of 9 per cent., payable Ist 
February next ons 18 ani cent. for the 
year) £315,000 0 0 
» Balance cansied. forward — ow 161,584 19 0 
——————.__ 476,584 10 0 
£4,256,430 7 8 £4,256,439 7 8 
once eee onent eceall 
GOSCHEN, F. J. BARTHORPE, ) 


E » 
WALTER LEA Directors. J. W. BUCKHURST, f 7i"t General Managers. 

ALFRED DENT, 

T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns 
Teceived from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and examined 
the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 


so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. 


LONDON, 17th Sanuary, 1916. FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A., } 
j 


G. E. SENDELL, F.C.A., Auditors 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEOS, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Gireat Russell Streat, Loudon, 
NEAR THE SRiTISH MUSZUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Strect. Ficor +4 Lendon. 








gnaTre, 





Passenger Litic, Gathrorms v0 every Fioer, 
Lounges and Spacious Dinina, Drawicg, W citing, Reading, 
Biltierd & oSmosivg Acoma, 


Mtreproul Floare, 





Perfect Sunitation Telephones. Night Portere. 
Bedroom, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance, 


6’- per noes per person. 
Tabis d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 2/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPL —— 


a Thackeray Hotei--* Thackeray, aaa 
Telegraphic Addressee | Fingsiey Wovel—” Bookerait, London 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 85s. week. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 








BRIGHTON 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Pamment, Manager. 





BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Batha. 





BELFAST. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. Moat Centrally Situated. 














MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
LADY KNIGHTLEY or FAWSLEY: 


THE JOURNALS OF. Edited by JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 12s. net. 


“May be described as admirably written-down talk by an 
intellectual woman who was on the inside track of English 
political and social life.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, accredited American 
Correspondent at the British Front. 
Third Impression. 68. net. 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JANUARY. 6s. 


WHY CANADA IS AT WAR. THE CENSORSHIP AND ITS 
A Canadian. EFFECTS. I.—IN ENGLAND. 
OUR AGRICULTURAL RIVALS | II—In AMERICA. 
J. W. Robertson Scott. | BRITISH DIPLOMACY IN 
RECENT POLITICAL EVOLU- THE NEAR EAST. 
TION IN ARGENTINA. BELGIAN REFUGEES IN THE 
F. L. Defrance. UNITED KINGDOM. 
A ween’ a Sir Ernest F. G. Hatch, Bart. 
ame Duclaux. IRSE 
AN ECONOMIC STOCK- a oy — . eieea, Boe 
TAKING. H. J. Jennings. (With Map.) 
SOUTH AFRICA AND HER THE PROSE-WORKS OF 
GERMAN NEIGHBOUR. JOSEPH ADDISON. 
R. C. Hawkin. A. C. Guthkelch. 
WAR RELIEF AND WAR THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. Mrs. Fawcett. AND WAR. 
GERMAN METHODS of PENE- THE DANISH AGREEMENT 
TRATION in BELGIUM. AND THE FEEDING OF 
Henri Davignon. | GERMANY. 

















JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpsaL ResiDENce. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


Bun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Maseage. Lift. 





CHELTENHAM. 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Close to Spa and 
_ Concerta. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 





EDINBURGH. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Crasiglookhari 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 


LEEDS. 


a minutes’ walk from either _ station 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 





LIVERPOGL. 


LAURENCEH’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MATLOCK. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continentai, and Electric Baths. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


OLDHAM HOUSE BY DROS. 


Grounds 6 acres. 














_ Tennis, Bowle, Baths. From bn. 





SiLLC Tr-ON-SOLWAY., 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling 
‘Phone 8 Silloth. Ww. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





SOUTHPGRT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Tess. Tel. 647. 


WARWICK. 


THK “DALE” HOTEL. Temperance. Shakespeare Countr; 








Cheltenham 
Returet Water 


Aperient 
FROM’ ALL CHEMISTS — iW- PER- BOTTLE “ 











vo TheLondon BibleWarehouse, 
BIBLES: AND | 22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 

Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 
We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 


Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 
Children. 


Please write,’phone,or call. List sent post free 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 320. 


PRAYER BOOKS | 
ForPRIZES, ke, 











Goddard's. 





| Plate Powder 


ELECTRO-PLATE, Etc. 
2/6 & 4/6. 


FOR CLEANING SILVER, 


Sold Everywhere, 6d., 1/-, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


FEBRUARY, 1916. Price 2s.6d. 
The February number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles:— 

MILITARY COMPULSION. 
By The Right Hon. ELLIS J. GRIFFITH, K.C., M.P. 
MILITARY COMPULSION: ANOTHER VIEW. 
By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, K.C., M.P. 
THE CLERCY AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
By The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
PHILHELLENI M IN ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 
By DR. ROLAND BURROWS. 
SOME OF RUSSIA’S DIFFICULTIES. By DR. E. J. DILLON. 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF FOREICN POLICY. 
By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 
RIVAL ECONOMIC SYSTEMS IN EUROPE. By J. A. HOBSON. 
THE PLACE OF THE WOODPECKER IN PRIMITIVE RELICION. 
By DR. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
BERLIN AND RUHLEBEN DURING WAR. By A. D. McLAREN. 
THACKERAY ON THE HUMOURIST AS HERO. By F.S. BOAS. 
PRISONS AND THE WAR. By THOMAS HOLMES. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF A SMALL NATION. 
By PRINCIPAL T. F. ROBERTS, LU.D. 
MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD. By LADY BUNTING. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
MEN 0’ MYSTERY. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: LA CATHEDRALE DE REIMS, ETC. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
‘15, BISHOPSGATE, LOHDON, E.C. 





Head Office: 











CAPITAL—Paid up _... én as £2,000,000 
Uncalled ... as _ os 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability i mn 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital 4i5, 900,000 000 


RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £2,000),000. 





Directors. 

FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, ESQ 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LICHFIELD 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, ESQ 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, ESQ. 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, ESQ. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, ESQ. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1., K.C.LE 
*RANCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, ESQ. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, ESQ. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, ESQ., D.8.0. ROBERT WIGRAM, ESQ 

Soint General Managers. 

D. J. H. CUNNICK, ESQ. 


Solicitors. 
EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, ESQ. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, ESQ. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1915. 
LIABILITIES, 





THOMAS ESTALL, ESQ. FREDERICK ELEY, ESQ 








ASSETS. 
CAPITAL— £ s. d 

40,000 Shares of £75 each, £19 10s. gus . dike 420,000 0 0 £ s. a. 

215,000 Shares of £60 each, £12 paid . 2,580,000 0 0 Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office and 
—————_———_. Branches ‘ ; . 11,365,361 10 7 
3,000,000 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice 4,653,895 1 0 
RESERVE FUND .. 2,000,000 0 0 16,019,256 11 7 

INVESTMENTS INCLUDING 439% WAR LOAN TAKEN AT 

5,000,000 0 0 Cost PRICE, AND OTHER SecuRITIES AT MARKET 


PRICES RULING ON 318T DECEMBER, 1915 :— 

CURRENT, Deposit and other Accounts, includin 
rebate on Bills not due, provision for bad an 
doubtful debts, contingencies, &c. 

—! ACCEPTANCES AND ENDORSEMENTS OF FOREIGN “BILLS, 

— on account of Customers, and obligations under 

: Treasury Minute of 17th November, 1915 ane 


British Government Securities _ 

(Of which £1,215,500 is lodged for 
public accounts and under Treasury 
Minute of 17th November, 1915) 


£ s. d. 
24,083,399 8 1 
81,589,600 12 & 





1,810,301 3 3 





: Indian and Colonial Government Se 
e, PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— curities; Debenture, Guaranteed, 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, and Preference Stocks of British > 6,288,322 9 3 
including £93,027 9s. 8d. aaa tty from Railways; British Corporation, and 
year 1914. £1,024,612 14 10 Water Works Stocks 
=" Less Interim Dividend, 
ae 8 per cent., subject to 


deduction of Income other Investments 602,393 3 6 


Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, and } 
Tax (£25,000) paid in 


Balance carried forward to 1916 





———————- 30,974,115 0 10 
ree August last ae ... £240,000 0 0 | BILLS DISCOUNTED, LOANS, &c., including Stock Ex- 
» Dividend of 8 per | change Loans under Treasury Minute of lst 
—_ cent., subject to de- | October, 1914 win . 38,832,289 4 3 
duction. of Income | LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, , &e , as per 
Tax (£39,000) payable | contra ave ase -. 1,810,301 3 3 
4th February next ... 240,000 0 0 BANK PREMISES in London and ‘Country 860,716 10 7 
» Applied to writing | 
down Investments 447,836 0 0 | 
————_ 927,836 0 0 


£88,496,678 10 6 £88,496,678 10 6 


Ve 








= M. 0. FITZGERALD THOMAS ESTALL, 
F. MALCOLMSON, } Directors. D. J. H. CUNNICK, >} Joint General Managers. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, | F REDE RICK ELEY, 
’ As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse 


The National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales 
DW spondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, 
through any of the Eranches, free of charge. 


At Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 


Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, 
P. and at any of the Bank’s Branches 





as well as Agents and Corre- 
who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts 


m A a ; 2 , , 
‘ The Nation. | Contributors to this week’s number of the 
aR. Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for | 7 
vs. copies und subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, i RDA Y 
N. iQ, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.w. 
: Telephones :—-Business: Gerrard 4035. W ESTMINSTER 
+4 Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand,. London | include 
IS. Terms of Suhseription, Including Postage: ; MAYNE LINDSAY, 
> Hour. 26s. PRE ANNUM. _ ForeFIGN, 30s. PEP ANNUM. A GRAND FLEET CHAPLAIN 
zs, Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, “FE CG.” . 
: and subscriptions received by :— Pe giplpin be . 
.D. Canada--The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
G. Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388. ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, . 
c. Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Moutreal. THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 
Paris—Galignini’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H k} : : ! 
a eek: r o L 
D, Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248. Rue de Rivoli. 2 Pec review interesting all the members of 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane . ‘ fast te 
Stecet. Now Task. PRICE ONE PENNY. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Links in Britain's Chain of War 


(First Series) 





In 1805 Napoleon’s armies were everywhere 
victorious, his Fleet was stillintact. Britain, 
however pressed forward undaunted by land 
and sea, and on Oct. 21, 1805, Nelson achieved 
the victory of Trafalgar which gave Britain 
the undisputed supremacy of the sea, the 
great Admiral’s death sanctifying his triumph. 


Pears’ Soap 


The preparations in the matter of stores for the Navy in the months 











preceding Nelson’s last great venture were beyond all previous record, 
and included, of course, for the Officers, a goodly supply of Pears, 


then the fashionable soap par excellence. 


To-Day Pears is the Favourite Soap of both Officers and Men 


Because it’s the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL, Put it in your Parcels for the Front. 








A beautiful coloured reproduction of “BUBBLES,” a fac-simile of the world-famous picture by 
Sir John E. Millais, P.R.A., size 28 inches by 19 inches, free from any advertising, will be sent post 
free in U.K. on receipt of 11d. in stamps or postal order (Abroad or extra. Postal Orders only). 


A. & F, PEARS, LTD., 71-75 New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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